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remained at home all the year, and 
had entertained no ambitions be- 
yond it, Im fact, nothing could 
induce Mr. Fossbrooke himself to 
leave the dear old place. He ven- 
‘tured, therefore, to express his 
surprise. 

“Surprised, you say ?’’ retorted 
Mrs. Fossbrooke, throwing back the 
lace lappets of her breakfast-cap. 
‘*T can’t seewhy. Men far poorer 
send their wives and daughters to 
Saratoga. The truth is, you are 
too mean.”’ 

‘“‘Oh, mamma, mamma, how can 
you say so?’ cried Dot, the youn- 
gest of the three daughters. 

“‘T was addressing your father, 
-not you,’’ replied the mother, se- 
verely. ‘‘I repeat, Mr. Fossbrooke, 
there is no possible excuse for re- 
fusing to let us go to Saratoga, save 
your unwillingness to see your 
money spent.’’ 

“T think it is spent fast enough, 
my dear,’ replied the merchant, 
pushing back his plate. ‘At any 








HE Teaibivikes had one of the loveliest 
country houses within fifty miles of New York. 
It was a long, low, rambling affair, indeed; most 
of it only one story high ; but it was picturesque 
as well as comfortable; and it was especially 
dear to Mr. Fossbrooke, for it had belonged to 
the family for several generations, and was full; 
therefore, of associations. Mr. Fossbrooke was 
a merchant of New York; but as his country 
home was close to a railroad, he was in the habit 
of going to the city every morning and returning 
every evening; and this even in winter. 

One morning, Mr. Fossbrooke was astonished to 
hear his wife declare that she must go to Sara- 
toga, that summer. Heretofore, the family had 





rate, our expenses threaten to exceed our in- 
come, at present. I have always done the best 
I could for my family, and am willing to do so 
still; but—’”’ 

“Don’t expect us to mope to death in this 
stupid country place from one year’s end to 
another,’ interrupted Mrs. Fossbrooke. “We 
want some recreation, as well as other people.” 

“To be sure you do, and I am willing you 
should have it, to the utmost limit of my means—’”’ 

“To be frank,’ answered Mrs. Fossbrooke, 
interrupting, “I’ve a special object in view—a 
special reason for wishing to go to Saratoga this 
season; something over and above my own per- 


sonal enjoyment.’ And as her husband lit a 
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cigar, and prepared to leave for the train, she 
followed him, adding, when they were alone: 
««T am thinking of your daughters, Wouldn’t 
you like to see them well married before you 
die?” 

““Oh, yes; but at the same time, I don’t be- 
lieve in husband-hunting.”’ 

‘<I do, then, if you choose to put it in that 
coarse and vulgar way, my dear. I desire to 
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usual attractions, this season. Young Dukehart 
and Harry Mordaunt are both to be there- 
millionaires, as you know, my dear; and,” she 
added, significantly, ‘‘ Belle and Julie are such 
pretty, attractive girls.” 
“And how about Dot?’’ laughed Mr. Fost 
brooke. | 
His wife shrugged her graceful shoulders, 
as she replied : 
‘“‘Dot’s too young, my dear; she must no 
be pushed forward until her sisters are pre 
vided for. We must prevail upon her to rt 
see my girls well married, and I intend tomake; main at home.” 
any and every sacrifice in order to give them good ; “‘That’s as she says, my dear,’’ said the mer 
opportunities. I had a letter from my sister, last ; chant, dryly. ‘She shan’t be put off and kept 
week, and she tells me that Saratoga has un- back any longer. Dot’s the jewel of the family.” 
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Some days later, Mr. Fossbrooke put a roll of { she said, still trembling and clinging to her 


pills in his wife’s hand. 


“This is all I can do, Clara,”’ he said. ‘ You'll 


father; ‘‘ but oh, papa, it was so dreadful. I—I 
—can’t—please, papa, you must thank the gen- 


we to divide it up, and make it go as far as} tleman for me.’ 


Mb. ‘Fossbrooke looked gravely dubious, as 
she counted over the notes; but finally decided, 
to use her own expression, that ‘half a loaf 
was better than no bread at all.” 

When Mr. Fossbrooke reached the lawn, next 
morning, on his way to the station, Dot followed 
him. 

“T've something to say to you, please, papa,” 
shesaid. ‘‘ I don’t want to go to Saratoga.” 

“Why, Dot, what’s the matter?” he cried, 
turning to face her. ‘‘ Has your mother— 

“No, no, papa,” she interrupted, eagerly. 
“Mamma hasn’t said a word; but I can’t go and 
leave you here all alone. I shall stay at home, 
and be your housekeeper.”” And despite her 
father’s remonstrances, Dot kept her word. 

Mrs. Fossbrooke and her two daughters had 
been at Saratoga about a fortnight, when, on a 
certain bright afternoon, Dot went out to meet 
her father at the depot. She walked briskly 
down the green lane, the blue ribbons of her 
broad hat fluttering in the breeze, until she 
reached the edge of a wood, near the station. 
Here she sat down, in the shade, to wait. Sud- 
denly, at her side, she saw a hideous serpent, its 
tawny head erect, its eyes glowing like jewels, 
its forked tongue protruding, just ready to strike. 

One shrill cry of mortal terror broke from her 
vhitening lips, and then she fell forward, like 
one dead; while the. serpent, with a hiss, slid 
nearer, Fortunately, & young gentleman, fishing 
in the stream above the ridge, heard the cry ; and 
in another breath, he was crashing downward 
through the underbrush. 

He took in the situation at a glanee. It was 
the work of one moment to seize the reptile by 
the throat, and hurl it far down into the ravine 
below; of another, to catch up the lovely, and 
weonscious girl in his strong arms. 

Just then, the train came thundering up, slack- 
ted speed, and Mr. Fossbrooke jumped off. 

“Why, Dukehart!”’ he cried, Then, suddenly, 
and in a voice of horror: “Great heavens! 
What has happened to my child?” 

The young man explained, in a few words; and 
then resigning Dot to her father, hurried back to 
the stream to fill his hat with water. ~He was 
leaning over her, while her father bathed her face, 
when she recovered from her swoon. She blushed ; 
Pe and grew still more embarrassed when 

the understood all that had happened. 





“T am sorry % have caused so much trouble,” 


“‘ Dukehart, you’ll take the thanks for granted, 
and come home with us to dinner,’’ said Mr. 


$ Fossbrooke; and the young gentleman seemed 


well satisfied with the arrangement. 

‘“‘T thought you were spending the summer at 
Saratoga, Mr. Dukehart,’”’ remarked the mer- 
chant, sitting with his guest on the portico, 
while Dot changed her walking-costume for a 
dinner-dress with a train; for the Fossbrookes 
always dined late, after Mr. Fossbrooke had re- 
turned from town. 

‘“‘That was my intention,’ responded the 
other, ‘‘ but I found a second season there almost 
too much of a good thing; and so I took French- 
man’s leave, last week.” 

‘““My wife and daughters are at Saratoga,’’ 
said Mr. Fossbrooke, dryly. 

‘‘Qh, ten thousand pardons, I really had no 
idea. I remember the name now—” 

‘No matter,”’ interrupted the merchant, rising. 
“‘There goes the dinner-bell, and we mustn’t 
keep Dot waiting.” 

“Didn’t I understand you to say that your 
daughters were at Saratoga, Mr. Fossbrooke ?”’ 
inquired Mr. Dukehart, when the two were 
seated at the dinner-table. 

‘“« Yes, my two elder girls,”’ said the merchant. 
“Dot, there,”’ glancing fondly towards the foot 
of the table, ‘preferred to stay at home, and 
keep house for her old father.” 

The guest was silent. The experience was a 
novel one. He had seen much of the world, and 
a good deal of our sex; but he had never before 
seen a young lady who preferred housekeeping 
to Saratoga. He had been struck with Dot’s 
beauty, in the woods; but now, in her dinner- 
dress, she looked lovelier than ever. 

From that evening began the dream of Dot’s 
life. Never before had she met anyone so hand- 
some, so accomplished, so sympathetic, as Mr. 
Dukehart. Hardly a day passed, but that, on 
some pretext or other, he contrived to make a 
call. The morning after the accident, he sur- 
prised her in the garden, where she was gather- 
ing roses still wet with dew; and the garden, 
after that, became their favorite resort. Very 
soon, he seemed to have become a part of Dot’s 
existence: he was her hero, her knight of chiv- 
alry. Yet she was not conscious of the meaning 
of it all, until, one morning, during an early 
call, he told her that his holiday was up, and 
that he was going away, perhaps that very 
evening. The pang which this intelligence gave 
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her was intensified by the thought which flashed | 
on her at once, that, if he really wished to stay, 3 
he need not go; for she knew he was out of 
business: ‘‘a gentleman of leisure,’’ as her 
father had said. ‘No,’ she gasped, when he‘ 
had left, now fully awake to the state of her; 
heart, “‘he has only been amusing himself; he ; 
cares nothing for 
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her attention to it. Her thoughts, in spite of 
her. would wander. She found herself recalling 
the pleasant walks she had taken with Mr. Duke. 
hart; the afternoons spent in boating; the eyep. 
ings over music. She drewalong sigh. “ Alas,” 
she said to herself, ‘‘ they are all gone, gone fon 
ever. Why couldn’t he have left me alone? jj 





me: oh! what a 
fool I have been.” 

She went up to 
her room, and 
there fought out 
her fight. It was 
abitter, passionate 
hour; one of ut- 
ter, hopeless re- 
nunciation. At 
last, as the after- 
noon wore on, she 
rallied, with a 
brave heart, and 
dressed for din- 
ner. She gathered 
up her abundant 
tresses in a knot 
at the back of her 
head, and selected 
one of her most 
bewitching cos- 
tumes: a simple, 
tight-fitting gown 
of a dark color, 
and witha tasteful 
fichu about her 
shoulders. ‘‘ Papa 
likes to see me 
prettily dressed,”’ 
she said, ‘and 
he mustn’t guess 
at my sorrow: I 
will be gayer than 
ever.” As the 
time for his train 
had not arrived, 
however, she 
went out into the 
garden, with her 
sketching materi- 
als, to finish a 
drawing she was 
making,in chalks, 
of the lichen-tint- 
ed stone wall, said 
to be half a cen- 
tury old. But she 
could not bring 
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he came, I was happy. He will never, never re- 
turn. That is what he meant. Farewell, fare- 
well, to it all.” 

She had left her easel, and gone to look at the 
texture of the stones in the wall, the better to 
reproduce them in her sketch; and now, uncon- 
sciously, she began, with her chalk pencil, to 
write on the wall the word: 

“ FAREWELL, FAREWELL.”’ 

Suddenly, a footstep, approaching eagerly, 
startled her. She looked around. Dukehart 
himself was before her. 

“Farewell, farewell,” he said, reading aloud 
what she had written. His face fell. Then he 
went on, passionately: ‘‘Oh, I hope—I hope that 
is not meant for me,” and his voice trembled 
with anxiety. “I went to town this morning, 
after I left you, to see yourfather. If my mission 
had failed, I could never have returned. But 
he has brought me back with him. He has given 
me leave to plead my suit in person.” 

Dot, by this time, was crimson to her forehead, 
and was trembling so she could hardly stand. 
She glanced up shyly at him as he stood before 
her, with his hat off, and his head bowed depre- 
catingly. He caught the glance, and read hope 
in it; and went on, more passionately than ever, 
as he seized her little fluttering hand: ‘‘ He has 
given me leave to ask for this dear little hand. 
Oh, Dot, don’t say no: that would kill me. I 
have loved you, dear, ever since that day in the 
woods; only more and more every day. _ Won't 
you take pity on me—a little, just a little, Dot ?”’ 

That the answer was not unfavorable, we well 
know; and never was a happier dinner-party 
than that which followed, half an hour after. 


a bit of news for you. 








“« Well, my dear, I hope you’ve enjoyed your- 
self at Saratoga,’’ said Mr. Fossbrooke, a week 
later, sitting with his wife on the afternoon of 
her return home. 

“Well, no, Alfred,” answered the lady, with 
a jaded look, ‘“‘I can’t say that I have. The 
girls enjoyed it, of course; but we were terribly 
cramped for means ; and after all—well, nothing 
has come of it. The season has been rather a 
failure. Harry Mordaunt is engaged to Clara 
Beckwith; and young Dukehart left almost 
immediately after our arrival, so that we didn’t 
even make his acquaintance.” 

‘Yes, he’s been spending some time in this 
neighborhood.” 

‘““What? Tom Dukehart, the millionaire?”’ 

“The same, my dear. He has been a daily 
visitor in this house for the last month.” 

‘Alfred! And you didn’t let me know! Oh, 
I’ve no patience with your stupidity. I could have 
brought the girls home, at a moment’s warning.” 

‘““My dear wife, I wouldn’t have spoiled your 
pleasure for the world,”’ answered the merchant, 
with twinkling eyes. ‘Besides, there was no 
necessity whatever. Dot is the very queen of 
housekeepers. And by the way, my dear, I’ve 
She’s engaged to Duke- 
hart.” 

“Dot?” 

“Yes, my dear, Dot.” 

‘Good heavens! Why, they say he’s worth 
two or three millions, Alfred.’’ 

‘What of that, my dear? The value of a girl 
like Dot is far above rubies. And moreover, 
she’s one that, if she didn’t love, would never 
marry a man, even if he had twenty millions.’’ 
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Wuen night's purple curtain 
Falls over the hill, 
When soft sounds the plaint 
Of the lone whipporwill, 
When out from the west 
Fades the last rosy flame, 
"Tis then, in the twilight, 
I whisper your name. 


When nature is hushed, 
Save the wandering breeze, 
Which murmurs sweet secrets 
To answering trees; 
When blossoms are bending 
"Neath burdens of dew, 
This sweetest of seasons 


Is sacred to you. 
Von. LXXXII.—13. 





NICKUM. 


Tis then I lose sight 
Of the world and its strife; 
The years since we parted 
Drop out of my life, 
And I stand, once again, 
Where I stood on that day, 
When the twilight changed all } 
Of life’s gold into gray. 


You whispered “ good-night,” 
But the morn cometh late; 
For the welcome and greeting 
‘Not long must I wait. 
The stream that divides us 
Is growing less wide, 
And some’sunny day 
I will stand by your side, 














ANCIENT GREEK FASHIONS. 


BY EMILY HEH. 


Fig. 1, Carron. 


4 icone have been many changes in fashions 

since the world began; but they have not 
been, after all, as radical as might be supposed. 
The women of ancient Greece, if we yield to first 
impressions, seemed to have dressed altogether 
at variance from what their sisters of to-day do. 
¥et, when we make allowances for the difference 
between a warm climate and a cold one, between 
Athens and Paris; there. was not, after all, such 
&n essential diversity. 

In coming to this conclusion, we are not forced 
to rely entirely on the figures painted on antique 
vases, nor on marble statues even; for, these 
might be thought to represent only the idealized 
costume of the women of ancient Greece. For- 
tunately, there have come down to us, in a series 
of terra-cotta figures, unearthed in Boeotia in 
the present century, realistic figures of both men 
and women, but principally women, which re- 
produce the every-day fashions of nearly three 
thousand years ago; precisely as Rogers, in his 
terra-cotta greups of our time, follows the fash- 
ions of this nineteenth century. 

The discovery of these Bootian terra-cottas 
deserves a word in passing. In the second dec- 
ade of this century, it began to be known that in 
certain parts of Northern Greece tombs had been 
opened, in which were found terra-cotta figures 
that ar ony been placed there when the 
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graves were closed, between two thousand and 
three thousand years ago. A few of these 
figures found their way into the hands of col- 
lectors, in Western Europe as early as 1835. A 
notice of them, with colored illustrations, by 
Theodore Panofka, was published in that year 
in Paris. Further researches greatly increased 
the number of the figures disinterred. Most of 
them were unearthed on the site of the ancient 
Tanagra, a city existing at the time of Homer, 
and mentioned by him, though long since deserted 
and in ruins. It was a place of great celebrity, 
even as late as Augustus Casar, however; and 
produced many distinguished persons, among 
them Corinna, the poetess. From the compara- 
tively small size of the figures, and from the name 
of the place where so many have been found, 
they have been called ‘“‘ Tanagra Figurenes.” 
The figures are from seven to nine inches high, 
and differ very much in artistic excellence, some 
being quite rude, and others ef considerable 
ideal as well as technical merit. They are evi- 
dently likenesses of deceased persons, and wear 
the ordiriary dress of their time, in which latter 
fact consists their principal value archseologically, 
for they settle the once disputed point as to 
whether the costumes we see on vases, or in the 
statues of the Greek goddesses, were or were not 


Fig. 4, DIPLOIDON. 
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jdealized. It is plain, from these figures, that { the neck, and thus form a second drapery, either 


they were not. 

Many of the statuettes were originally colored, 
for the traces of color remain, here and there, on 
them. The women wear sky-blue girdles, or 
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Figs. 5 and 6, Curronion, 


have gilded embroideries, or their hair is tinted 
ofared auburn. The different fabrics of which 
their dresses were composed, whether linen or 
woolen, are easily distinguishable in the clay. 
From these figurines, as well as from antique 
marble statues, we learn that the essential parts 
of a woman’s dress have changed but little in 
three thousand years. The principal garments 
worn by Greek ladies, as far back even as pre- 
historic times, were the ‘‘Chiton” and the 
“Himation.”’ _ Under one shape or another, but 
always radically the same, theserappéar continu- 
ally. But their gradual development into parts 
of an ornamental costume is due to the taste of 
the Hellenic race. Yet however altered in cut 
and material, they still form, to the present day, 
the essential items of a woman’s dress. Origin- 
ally, as we have said, the “chiton’’ consisted of 
an oblong piece of woolen or linen, folded length- 
Wise, witha hole for the left: arm, and the open 
side fastened on the right shoulder with a button 
or pin, A girdle dr belt adjusted the ample 
folds of this simple garment to the figure, and 
illowed the arrangement of any surplus length 
as fall-over (see Fig. 1). At a later period, two 
oblong pieces of cloth or linen were fastened 
together on both shoulders and on the sides, with 
openings for the arms. The next step in the 
development of the chiton was to double it from 


short and girded as in Fig. 2, or hanging loose to 
the knees, and even to the ankles on occasions of 
ceremony, as shown in Figs. 3 and 4. This 
arrangement was called ‘ diploidon;’’ but soon 
} became a separate item of attire under the name 
of “‘ chitonion,”’ a sleeveless jacket, on which the 
most elaborate ornamentation of embroidery and 
braiding was lavished (Figs. 5, 6 and 8). 

The “ himation’’ or mantle, worn by men and 
women, consisted of a large square of the finest 
Milesian cloth, embroidered at the borders and 
corners, and artistically draped over one shoulder, 
the arms, the hips, and sometimes over the head. 
(Fig. 7.) No girdle was used with the himation, 
and the great art was to arrange the shawl-like 
mantle in graceful folds over the. chiton and 
chitonion. The chlamys was another kind of 
mantle, adopted from the Macedonians—an oblong 
or circular wrapper, of a coarse material, princi- 
pally worn by men on journeys. 

In very early times, wool and linen formed the 
exclusive dress materials with the Greeks, and 
white was their favorite color. Samos and Méle- 
tus were famous for the manufacture of woolen 
stuffs, and the islands of Kes arid Amorgos pro- 
duced the finest gauze-like sericum or silk; but 
even Homer knew already of the richly-brocaded 
textiles from Persia, and of the garments dyed 








Fig. 7, Mmarron. Fig. 8, Curronron. 
with Pheenician purple. At a later period, cotton 
was introduced for cheaper garments. 

In addition, sandals and shoes held a promi- 
nent place amongst the ornamental dress items 
sof a Greek lady. The bands which fastened the 
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sole to the foot are described by Homer as} The personal ornaments of Greek ladies were 
‘shining and golden;’’ and the half-boots from ; of the choicest workmanship. They consisted 
Lydia and Tyrrhene were of brightly-colored ; principally of shoulder fibulas; of large rings in 
leather, studded with gold ornaments, and em-3 the shape of coiling serpents, worn on the upper 
broidered with pearls. arm and at the ankles; of necklaces, ornamented 

And yet the head-dress, and the manner in } with pearls and precious stones; of eardrops, 
which the hair was arranged, would scarcely have; and ornamental hairpins. These ornaments are 
found favor with modern critics. A fringe of} continually found in tombs, and their beauty 
curls, to make the forehead appear as low as} excites the envy of the modern jeweler. The 
possible, and the remainder of the hair brushed ; toilette utensils were of the most varied descrip. 
back to form a sort of apex with a topknot, is; tion, and worked into artistic shapes, especiaily 
decidedly unbecoming to most faces; and curious; the metal mirrors. Although feather fans and 
bandages, nets, and caps, which kept the arrange- > sun-shades were known, gloves were not. 
ment in its place, cannot be considered as an § An attempt was made, in Paris, during the 
improvement. Only when a diadem and veil} first French Revolution, to revive the costume of 
were worn, the modern idea of a classical head is 3 ancient Greece, but it had only a temporary suc- 
fully realized. False hair was quite general. 5 cess, and indeed did not deserve more. 








Fig. 9, Greex HEApDRESssEs AND COIFFURES. 





BROWN FURROWS AND GOLDEN GRAIN 


BY MAUD MEREDITH. 


Tue spring-time’s early dawns are o'er, Where once the long brows furrows lay, 
The summer’s burning suns have set, Where erst we plodded, faint'and slow, | 
And high above the ripening valés ’ And sowed the seed so wearily, 
The cooling autumn winds are met. Now lies the golden harvest’s glow. 
We bare our brows, our idle hands No more we see the furrows brown, 
And weary feet find rest at last, No more we feel the burning noon; 
And from the height, with dreamy eyes, To ripened sheaves our wheat has grown, 
We retrospect the eager past. And life hangs out its harvest moon. | 
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SIDNEY HERBERT’S DECISION. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Tue scene where our story opens was Merton 
Academy, one of those schools for boys and girls 
alike which are so common in America, and espe- 
cially in the Middle States. 

Three principal rooms were thrown together to- 
night, and the tables decorated with flowers and 
engravings and materials for games of ‘divers 
sorts, in place of lesson books. Altogether, the 
chambers had quite a festive appearance. 

The doors opened, and the girls came trooping 
in, in knots of three and four; and just as the 
elock struck eight, appeared the first instalment 
of masculine visitors, from the other department 
of the Academy: one.of the male teachers, and 
half a dozen youths of sixteen and eighteen. 
Then followed more boys, then the last of the 
girls, and then the principal of the school: a 
tall, grave-looking man, with a pale, dark face, 
and features as delicately cut as a cameo, though 
full of strength and force: a man to whom one 
would perhaps have given five-and-thirty years, 
though he was only twenty-nine. 

There were about fifty people by the time the 
whole school was assembled, and thén arrived a 
number of other guests, some of the parents 
living in the village, the two clergymen, the 
doctor, and the lawyer, and a whife-haired old 
gentleman, who had once been talked of as a 
probable candidate for the Governor of the State. 

“A pretty sight, Mr. Morefield, a very pretty 
sight,” pronounced Mr. Holbrooke, the old 
gentleman aforesaid. He laid his hand impres- 
sively on the principal’s arm, and added: “A 
very remarkable young lady is Miss Herbert— 
perhaps one of the most remarkable I have ever 
met—we are fortunate in having so good a lady 
Principal. 

Mr. Morefield looked at Miss Herbert, as she 
moved about, the centre and life of the whole 
company, finding amusement for everybody, 
managing to lend courage to the shyest and ani- 
mation to the dullest ; and as he looked, he won- 
dered, that, While giving her the palm for ele- 
gance, he had to @ certain extent ignored the fact 
that she was beautiful. Yes, very beautiful. 


"He remembered that when she first arrived to 


take her place in his school, he had been afraid 
that she was, to use & homely phrase, “too fine 
for her position,” and almost inclined to believe 
that her becoming a teacher had been a caprice, 





which would soon wear out. But to-day, an ac- 
cident had unexpectedly revealed to him the his- 
tory of her past. 

“She has worked wonders with the boys and 
girls,’ Mr. Holbrooke went on. ‘I declare, I 
think their demeanor would be hard to beat. I 
own, when she persuaded you to start this kind 
of party-giving business once a month, I was 
rather doubtfal—being an old-fashioned chap— 
but it answers admirably.” 

Mr. Morefield did not think it necessary to 
confess that he had been quite as doubtful. 

‘* Between you, you have built us up an insti- 
tution to be proud of, Morefield,” said Mr. Hol- 
brooke. ‘ 

They were interrupted by the beginning of a 
little music. Several glees were sung, and well 
sung, by the boys and girls; several others ac- 
quitted themselves more than creditably in solos 
and instrumental pieces; and Miss Herbert her- 
self was persuaded to sing once, selecting a lovely 
old English ballad, which she sang in a marvel- 
ously trained voice, not very powerful, but sin- 
gularly sweet, with a pathos which went to every 
heart. 

“You are not doing your duty,” said Miss 
Herbert, playfully, coming up to Mr. Morefield. 
‘© You are one of our chief guests—a lion, in fact 
—and must behave accordingly.” 

He would have been very well content to stand 
there and talk with her; but she laid her hand 
in his arm and led him away to a group of the 
elder girls, stopping long enough to start a merry 
conversation, so that they might recover from 
any shyness or nervousness attendant upon trying 
to talk to the master as they would to an ordinary 
gentleman. Then she speedily became the centre 
of aknot of boys of various ages, whose anima- 
tion and laughter soon showed how completely 
she had caused them to forget unpleasant suspi- 
cions, common to their years, of possessing too 
many elbows, or the feeling that all eyes must be 
cognizam of each movement. 

When the clock struck ten, there was a general 
leave-taking. After all were gone, Miss Herbert 
walked on into the further room, to put away 
some engravings lying on a table, and Mr. 
Morefield followed her. 

‘“«T have never told you how gratified I have 


: been also by the success of your experiment,” he 
(193) 
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said, as he aided her in arranging the portfolios. 
Then he stood silent, while she disposed of the 
last of the engravings and prepared to go. ‘I 
wish,” he began, abruptly, as she took up her 
handkerchief and fan, ‘‘ I mean, I should like—”’ 

Then he stopped again. This hesitation was 
so foreign to his habit, that Miss Herbert looked 
up in surprise. 

‘* Well?” she asked, with a smile. ‘‘ Have 
you some change in our programme to propose ?”’ 

‘*No, no. I couldn’t think of any suggestions 
to make,” he said, quickly, “‘ and if I could, I 
should not venture—your plans are all too perfect 
for anybody to interfere.”’ 

“See the effects of party-going and worldly 
dissipation,’ cried she, laughing. 
aggerated compliment is much more in the style 
of a young society dandy than a philosopher.” 

**T am as little of one as the other,’’ he an- 
swered, smiling good-humoredly at her raillery. 
«IT meant that I wished you should know how 
thorough justice I do. to your talents, your win- 
ning manners, and the good you have done here 
in the school,” he said, eagerly. 

She was grave enough now, and her voice 
softened musically, as she answered : 

‘¢T thank you very much for telling me that I 
have been of some use. To be certain of that, I 
should consider sufficient reward for much harder 
labors.” 

«You work very hard,” he said, as if a new 
thought had struck him; ‘I am afraid too hard 
—I fear also I haven’t thought as much about it 
as I ought.” 

**T like it,” she said, ‘‘and I don’t find that I 
have too much on my hands; for that matter, I 
work no harder than you.” 

«* Ah, there’s a difference—”’ 

** Please,” she interrupted, ‘don’t begin re- 
minding me you are a man, and I a woman—that 
always makes me impatient.” 

‘The difference I meant was that I am tsed to 
work, and till you came here, you were not.” 

She started, but added, lightly: . ‘‘ Don’t, mor- 
tify my vanity, by telling me you discovered 
that by any awkwardness or inaptitude.”’ 

«‘A woman double your age, who had taught 
for a quarter of a century, could not have sur- 
passed you from the first,” he ‘said, warmly. 
‘It is that which makes it all so wonderful to 
me, now I know the exact truth,” 

“But I haven’t told you I never taught 
before—” 

‘‘And I accepted what seems the general 
theory here,” he interrupted, “ that you had been 
governess in some family in Europe; had been 


eee eno 


your. speaking several languages with as much 
ease as your own.” 

‘*More compliments,” said she, playfully, 
**I can’t stop to 


though somewhat disturbed. 
listen any longer, however.” 

‘‘Justa word. I only heard to-day what your 
past had been. A friend I had not heard from 
for months wrote tome. I had mentioned your 
name—I hope you are not annoyed at my 
knowing ?’’ he broke off in his speech. 

‘No. Why should I be? I will ask a favor 





} aloud. 
“That éx-} might have been, flung so suddenly from the very 


of you, though—not to tell anybody. I hate to 
be gossiped and. wondered about,’”’ she said, 

“Tt is marvelous,’ he said, as if thinking 
‘‘Reared almost as some fairy princess 


extreme of luxury; for it was sudden ?”’ 

‘“‘ Very,’ she answered, simply. 

‘¢ And it must have been so short a time since, 
My friend wrote that he met you in Europe less 
than eighteen months since,” 

“Tt is just a year ago, to-day, since the news 





reached me,”’ she said, with a.slow, sweet smile, 
“T got the news one day, and had thought it all 
out by the next. When you have to act quickly, 
you must think quickly. I could not be a singer, 
because my yoice, though good and well trained, 
was not strong enough; but I could teach lan- 
guages, and music, and ologies, sufficient to make 
my way. But now I must say good-night.” 

He held the taper fingers, extended to hin, 
for an instant in his, as he answered : 

‘**T don’t know how to express my admiration 
and respect for your character, Miss Herbert. 
You won’t think me impertinent for wanting to 
make you feel it ?”’ 

So they parted. Miss Herbert went up to her 
room, and Mr. Morefield bent his, steps towards 
the now dark, silent academy, on the upper floor 
of which he slept... The low.vibrating tones of 
Sidney’s voice kept ringing in his ears; the soft 
sweep of her dress haunted him; the very touch 
of the fingers he had grasped for an instant was 
as palpable as if they rested in his palm still. 

It did not oceur to him, as yet, that he was in 
love with her. He had always regarded such 
sentiment as a thing apart. from his life. It 
was fitting enough, for others—pretty to read 
about in a, poem;. but he was never to have 
anything to do. with it. 

In the solitude of her chamber, Sidney Herbert 
also sat, for awhile, thinking of the change from 








3 the past year. She recalled the happy days of 
i her girlhood. Left, an orphan when still to 
} young to feel her loss, she had been educated 
abroad, under the charge of a reliable middle 


brought up there, in fact, which aécounted for } aged governess, who subsequently became het 
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companion and friend. As Sidney’s fortune was 
very large, a villa had been taken for them on 
the Thames; and there they had lived, except 
for a few occasional visits to the Continent, until 
the blow fell. 

That blow came all at once. Her guardian 
and trustee was supposed to be worth millions. 
Suddenly, he failed. He had embarked in a 
gigantic speculation: a ‘corner in wheat,” as it 
was called; the ‘‘corner’’ collapsed, and he was 
ruined. More than that, he was dishonored ; for 
he had appropriated Sidney’s fortune. ‘The news 
came to Sidney in. a private telegram, by cable. 
But on the same day, the cable announced to all 
the London journals the failure of the great 
operator, John Bowen. Hence, the world at 
large knew it as soon as Sidney. 

Alas for her, it was net only poverty, but a 
blighted heart, that it meant to her. She had 
been wooed by scores of lovers, many of them 
men of great wealth; but her heart had secretly 
turned to Gerald Spencer; and though he had 
never spoken, she knew by a thousand signs that 
he loved her. She had even fancied that he only 
held back, hesitating, because of her wealth. 
Then, all at onee, she was disillusioned. For 
he had been engaged to come down that very 
day, and lunch with her and Mrs. Howell; but 
instead came a -note, written hurriedly, almost 
incoherently ; the purport of which was that a 
sudden summons had come to him from Paris, 
and that he had to leave immediately, and did 
not know when he should be able to return. 

Up to that hour, Sidney had been a girl; for- 
everafter, she was a woman; a woman to suffer, to 
struggle, to endure, to rise heroically kbove even 
fate. She had looked into Mrs. Howell’s eyes for 
one moment, after handing the note to her; and 
reading in their pitying glance a confirmation of 
her own opinion, had turned away, with set lips, 
but with cheek as white as death, and steps that 
tottered as she went. She was conscious of one 
feeling only, at that crisis: it was to get away some- 
where by herself; there to hide her grief till she 
had fought it down. Her favorite haunt was by 
the river, in a quiet, secluded haunt shut in from 
public observation. Thither she now fled. Uncon- 
sciously she plucked a few wild flowers as she 
went; but they lay in her hand antiticed, after- 
wards. »Even the swans that haunted that silent 
reach—pets whom she had been accustomed to 
feed—even these came in. vain, and waited to be 
noticed. She did not see them. Her eyes were 
fixed in the distance, her thoughts were far, far 
away. She sat there until the dews began to fall, 
unconscious of the passage of the hours. Then, 
at last, she arose, and went back to the house. 





“T have thought out the whole question of my 
loss of vealth,” was all she said to Mrs. Howell ; 
for she never, either then or afterwards, even 
mentioned Gerald Spencer’s name; ‘and I have 
come to the conclusion to go back to America, 
and try to support myself by teaching. You, 
perhaps, have old acquaintances who, in this 
strait of mine, may be able to find a situation for 
me. Thank God that you have given me so 
thorough an education; for now, without it, I de 
know what I should do.” 

In vain Mrs. Howell tried to dissuade Sidney 
from her purpose. ‘TI have saved, my dear,” 
said the former, with tears, ‘‘ quite a little com- 
petence. Come and share it with me.’”’ But 
the girl was inexorable. To herself, she said: 
**T want work; I must have it, otherwise I shall 
go mad.” But to Mrs. Howell she only shook 
her head, and persisted, silently, in her decision. 
So, in a few weeks, the lease of the villa was dis- 
posed of, the debts paid, and Sidney was on her 
way back to America. There, after awhile, she 
procured, through Mrs. Howell’s influence, the 
situation in the Merton Academy, where we have 
found her, 

Six months had gone, and Sidney was beloved 
and trusted by the'scholars as the tenderest rela- 
tive might have been. She was not merely their 
teacher; it was she who never failed to perceive 
when some newcomer was attacked by that most 
painful of youthful diseases, home-sickness : 
she who, with her intuitive knowledge of char- 
acter, knew just how effectually to treat ob- 
stinacy, indolence, any one of the failings 
with which teachers have to deal. 

The result of that evenirg’s conversation was 
closer and freer intercourse between the heads of 
the academy. It seemed only right and natural, 
when the doctor declared Miss Herbert was 
suffering from too close confinement, and when 
old Mr. Holbrooke insisted on sending her o 
horse for a daily morning ride, that Morefield 
should accompany her; and very pleasant those 
gallops along the picturesque hill-roads were to 
both. Of an evening, too, when thé school-girls 
studied in the parlors, Mr. Morefield became a 
regular visitor to the snuggery in which Miss 
Herbert sat ; but as it was known that he taught 
her Greek, and that the principal was the lady’s 
pupil in German, these visits occasioned little 
remark ; besides, it was generally agreed that 
no more confirmed bachelor than Mr. Morefield 
ever lived. 

The days fied‘swiftly, in the quiet, uneventful 
life which Miss Herbert led; the winter glided 
by; and Sidney was almost surprised to find 
spring again brightening the land. 
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She was sitting alone in one of the recitation- 
rooms, on a lovely May afternoon; the bell had 
just struck for the twenty minutes’ recess; the 
boys had rushed out to the front of the building 
to finish a game of foot-ball begun at noon; and 
the girls were already in the grove at the back of 
the house, which was their special domain during 
these seasons of intermission. 

Sidney had kept her seat, meaning to finish a 
letter. But she was somewhat tired and languid, 
and presently forgot all about the half-written 
sheet before her, though her thoughts had strayed 
away to the far English clime to which it was 
destined. Some slight thing—she could not 
have told what—the ring of a girlish laugh 
outside; the song of a bird; the waving of 
the green branches of an acacia before the open 
window—had carried her soul back to the 
villa on the Thames, where she had spent so 
much time during her childish days and early 
girlhood, and which she had abandoned forever, 
that last summer she had passed in Europe. 

So absorbed was she that the door opened 
without her hearing. Then she was startled by 
the sound of a voice which had once made music 
in her ears amid the very scenes of which she 
had just been dreaming. She came back to 
reality with a pang of self-reproach, that, after 
all which had come and gone, she should find 


herself allowing those tones to haunt her still. 
Then she heard Mr. Holbrooke’s voice outside 
the door; Mr. Morefield’s in answer; a lady’s 


laugh; then those tones again. She had not 
dreamed them ; they belonged to the actual; they 
were sounding elose to her. 

Still with the feeling that it must be a delu- 
sion, she turned towards the entrance. The 
door opened fully, and Mr. Morefield ushered a 
party of visitors into the room: Mr. Holbrooke 
and his niece, then two strange ladies and gentle- 
men, their guests. But behind these appeared 
still another person, speaking as he came; and 
-his was the voice which she had tried to fancy 
belonged to her dream. She was standing. Mr. 
Holbrooke was greeting her warmly, introducing 
the strangers, and his. niece was apologizing for 
their intrusion: everybody was talking at once ; 
and then Mr. Morefield said : 

‘* Miss Herbert, let me present Mr. Spencer, a 
former classmate of mine.” 

“Oh, I hope Miss Herbert has not forgotten 
me so completely that an introduction is neces- 

,” the dream-voice said; and there, cloge to 
her, extending his hand, with; the old tender 
smile on his lips, the old eager look in his eyes, 
stood Gerald Spencer, handsome, elegant as ever, 
the happiest combination of a modern dandy and 





one’s ideal of a poet that could be imagined. 
‘Please say you haye a slight recollection of me, 
Miss Herbert. I am so delighted to meet you 
again.” ; 

“Why, you didn’t tell me you knew Miss 
Herbert !’”’ exclaimed Morefield. 

“I wished to make sure first that I was not 
quite, quite forgotten.” 

Sidney Herbert’s odd confusion of mind passed 
suddenly and completely away. 

“‘T am very glad to see you, Mr. Spencer,” 
she said, with perfect ease and composure ; “but 
I can hardly believe it is you.” 

‘You believed you were so carefully hidden 
that—’”’ 

‘No, no,” she interrupted, with a gay laugh. 
“Tt is because you have developed the gift of 
modesty, apparently: I always supposed you 
thought no human being could forget you.”’ 

Everybody laughed at the thrust, Spencer 
joining in the merriment; but his eyes were 
earnest as he fastened them on Sidney, and said, 
in a low tone: 

‘You see how mistaken you were—not only 
in that, either.” 

Her only feeling was one of profound irri- 
tation: irritation against herself as well as him. 
As she chanced to glance toward Morefield, she 
saw him intently watching her. He had grown 
very pale; and when he caught her eyes, he 
turned away, and began talking with Miss 
Holbrooke. 

There was plenty of laughter and talk; then 
the bell rang; the scholars appeared; and the 
visitors had to take a hasty leave, though not 
till a promise had been exacted from Miss 
Herbert, that, after school duties were over, 
she would accompany the party back to Mr. 
Holbrooke’s house. 

Two hours passed. Then Sidney was free. 
When she reached the boarding-house, she found 
Miss Holbrooke, one of the most delightful old 
maids imaginable, waiting for her. 

“The rest went to visit the waterfall,’ she 
said. <‘‘But I was tired, and stopped here. 
They’ll be back soon, so get yourself ready, my 
dear. Now to-morrow is Saturday, when there 
is no school. You've got to stay with us till 
Monday morniag. Mr. Morefield stops, too. It 
is all settled.” * 

‘Oh, about stopping—” began Sidney; but 
was promptly silenced. 

“Uncle will never forgive me, if you don’t. 
He’ll say I didn’t invite you properly. You 
know he adores you, and I’m awfully jealous. 
Now don’t make excuses. It would be positively 
unkind. We depend on you. To-morrow, we are 
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to have a picnic. You must come. .I shall pack 
your bag, if you don’t do it yourself.” 

Thus spake Miss Holbrooke, all in a breath ; 
and presently Sidney found herself in her room, 
dressing, while Rose Ingham, one of her pet 
pupils, prepared a port-manteau. 

“ Miss Ingham, my love,” said Miss Holbrooke, 
who was looking on, ‘‘ this tyrant of yours has a 
white crape dress, that. I saw her wear once, 
which I worship. Put it in, whatever she says. 
Oh, Miss Herbert, you know Mr. Morefield has 
promised that the Latin class of girls shall come 
to the picnic, and also a selection of the boys? I 
beg their pardon—young gentlemen. And Rose, 
do you come, to-morrow, prepared to spend 
Sunday. You are half teacher, and this cruel 
witch here has no right to say you nay; and— 
oh, aren’t either of you ready? I hear the 
carriage. Oh, no, they couldn’t get back yet.” 

Presently, Sidney found herself seated in the 
carriage beside Miss Holbrooke, while opposite 
were Mr. Holbrooke and Gerald Spencer. The 


rest of the party, Mr. Morefield among them, 
were on horseback. 

The evening was very pleasant; but at an early 
hour, Mr. Morefield took his departure. He 
had work to finish, he said; but would return 
forthe picnic, with such of the scholars as had 


been invited. When she was alone in her room, 
Sidney, bringing her thoughts back from the old 

- life that had been roused so vividly by Gerald 
Spencer’s impassioned, poetical talk, took leisure 
toremember how pale and troubled had been the 
face Morefield bent towards her, as he uttered 
his adieus; and she went to bed with a new 
revelation forced upon her mind—Charles More- 
field loved lier. 

Saturday came, and passed too quickly for 
most of the picnic party, because the day proved 
awonderful success. It was a perfect glimpse 
of Paradise to Rose Ingham and her young com- 
panions. Even that favored man, Gerald Spen- 
cer, familiar with pleasures in all lands, admitted 
it to have been delightful. He uttered this 
admission to Miss Holbrooke, and he added to 
Sidney Herbert: ‘‘The meeting you would have 
made it that, if the place had been the desert of 
Sahara.” 

It had been a day of strange mental confusion 
to Sidney Herbert; of pensiveness and abstrac- 
tion. Even her habits of society did not enable 
her successfully to hide this, at ‘least from two 
who watched her closely. Both Spencer and 
Morefield saw her constant effort to appear her 
ordinary self, and both ascribed the difficulty to 
the same cause: the first, with a thrill of joy and 
ttiumph ; the latter, with a pang of agony, com- 
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pared to which the tortures of the most excruci- 
ating death would have been feeble. 

And now it was Sunday. Lunch had been 
eaten ; the afternoon was nearly gone. Probably 
most of the party were indulging in a siesta. 
But Sidney Herbert sat alone in an arbor at the 
further end of the great Sd-fashioned garden, 
which was the glory of Mr. Holbrooke’s place, 
and the pride of the entire county. She heard a 
step upon the greensward. Again that voice: 
and Gerald Spencer was beside her, his hand- 
some face alive with emotion; his eyes, that 
always seemed bright with the glory of some poet’s 
dream, fairly burning into hers. 

“‘T have looked everywhere for you,” he said. 
‘‘You weren’t hiding from me, were you? You 
couldn’t beso cruel.’”’ She tried to speak, but 
he hurried on: ‘Listen to me—let me tell you 
—I want toexplain. Only this, first—I love you, 
Sidney—I love you !”’ 

She had turned somewhat pale, but her eyes 
met his steadily.. 

“T think that—”’ , 

‘* Wait,” he broke in, a faint shadow of appre- 
hension dimming the joy and triumph in his face. 
‘Only listen. In Europe, I gave you reason to 
think I loved you, though I had not said it in 
words. And when you lost your fortune, I let you 
go without a word. I sent an apology, instead of 
coming to lunch, as I had agreed,” he continued, 
rapidly. ‘‘I know what you thought—that I 
was a mean, base wretch who had wanted your 
money. No, no, I was not—but I was poor for a 
man brought up as I had been. I had no pro- 
fession—it was too late to adopt one. I could 
not ask you to marry me. I did not believe you 
would, accustomed as you were to great wealth. 
I expected you would marry some one of those 
rich admirers—” 

‘‘ All this is so far apart from my life now,” 
she interrupted, ‘‘that I cannot conceive why 
you speak of it.” 

“Because I love you,” he cried. “ Because 
now I can speak—I can offer you an existence 
worthy of you. Sidney, less than five months 
ago, I had a large fortune left me. As.soon as I 
could, I hastened to America to find you. Oh, 
my God, how I have longed for you, pined for 
you. What a destrt life was after I lost you. I 
nearly went mad with joy, when I realized that, 
at last, at last, fate had had pity on me. You 
see I was not base—not false. Sidney, you will 
forgive me ?”’ 

“Freely,” she replied, “and I am glad to 
learn that I misjudged you—very glad.” 

The joy that lighted his countenance rendered 
him handsome as a Greek Apollo. Before she 
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could speak, he was kneeling at her feet, kissing 
her hands and crying: 
“My love—my darling! 
fairy-land to you—” 
“Stop,” she broke in, with a cry that sounded 
like absolute terror, 
As he stared at her, rising to his feet, he hearda 
groan; turned, and saw Charles Morefield, who, 


Oh, life shall be 


coming down the hill, had just caught sight of ; 


them, and was standing as if-nailed to the spot. 

<‘Oh, I see what frightened you, Sidney,” 
cried Spencer. ‘‘ Well, he has seen us—I may 
as well tell him—he’s the dearest old fellow in 
the world. I say, Morefield—’’ 

* Stop,” broke in Sidney again. 

Morefield approached, or rather a shape that 
looked like his ghost. But wild with his passion, 
blind in his arrogance, Spencer neither saw the 
awful revealings in his friend’s eyes, nor caught 
the warning in Sidney’s face. -He hurried on: 

« You saw us—accidentally, of course—but you 
may as well hear now as ever—” 

«‘T want to hear nothing,” Morefield inter- 
rupted; then stopped himself with a resolute 
effort, and added: “I beg your pardon, Miss 
Herbert—yours too, Spencer. It was a bitter 
irony of fate’s to bring me here, just at this 
moment. I have betrayed myself, so I must 








make the only excuse I can. Spencer, I can’t 
congratulate you yet. I'll try to, later—but—but 
—I love her, too.” 

“Good heavens !”’ exclaimed Spencer, with a 
look of pity. 

‘* Forgive me, Miss Herbert,”’ continued More. 
field. “I—I will gonow. I—I—” 

‘Not till I have explained how mistaken you 
both are,” she interrupted, as white and agitated 
as Morefield himself. ‘Oh, Mr. Spencer, I am 
very sorry. You would not listen—you would 
not let me speak. But it can’t be—” 

“Sidney, Sidney,” he broke in. ‘ You won't 
let a mistaken pride stand between us. When 
you know what it was that kept me from telling 
my love till now—when—” 

‘¢T cannot care, as you wish,” she interrupted, 
««T—I—you force me to speak. T appreciate your 
conduct—your readiness to share wealth with 
me—but that isn’t enough. I must marry aman 
who is not afraid to work for me—you were 
afraid—a man who will let me work with him.” 

She hid her face in her hands. When she 
looked up, Spencer had disappeared, and she 
and Morefield were standing there alone; and 
Morefield’s arm was around her, and he was 
telling his love in wild, almost incoherent words, 
but words eloquent with happiness. 
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*T1s faney’s hour; the angel of the day 
Has left the purple hills, her mission ending, 
Hor shining robes glint faintly far away, 
Anon with sombre sliad softly blending; 
While neither day nor night, sweetest of all! 
(And who shall call these dreamy moments lost ?) 
It is the time when souls that faint and full 
May try their wings o’er heights they ne’er have crossed. 
A time to light the heart’s most sacred holocaust. 





‘While coals gleam red and darkness comes apace, 
Thought opens her dim portals: and come trooping 
Her cherished forms of beauty and of grace; 
While over all an angel's wings seem drooping. 
Angel of Peace, sweet is the calm thou bringest. 
Stoop lower, gently touch our veiled sight. 
Uncage the bird that in our heart low sipgeth, 
That all untrammeled she may guide her flight 
Even to the beloved who walk the hills of light. 


And ever as (some glowing ember falling, 
Or top of branch against the window-pane, 
Such trifles oft our dreams from heaven recalling), 
With start and sigh we come to earth again, 
‘We only turn where vagrant fancy leadeth 
On some new quest—perhaps in storied past, 
When gallant knight, in glittering armor, speedeth 
Tn cause of truth and right his spear to cast; 
. Ov gentle lady pines in tower, prisoned fast, 
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Who hath not in these idle hours beheld. 
His favored heroes pass, with banners golden, 
To tilt and tournament aad tented field? 
And rapt by spell of mystic legend olden, 
Who hath not felt his heart within him burning, 
While all his brain with hope and ardor teems, 
Until, with drooping pinions slow returning, 
The past is real, and the present seems— 
And rude the wizard wand that melts our magic dreams? 


And oft, as wandering ’mid these fables hoary, 
While fitful shades o’er firelit walls are trailing, 
Comes the pale lady, famed of song and story, 
In solemn barge on mournful waters sailing. 
Doomed lady of Shalott, methinks that thou 
Wast born of poet’s brain at death of day ; 
So does thy tender story haunt me now, 
I seem to hear thy last despairing lay 
Tremble on evening air, and faintly die away. 


But all thy life, sweet lady of a song, 
Held not the glory of that fatal ride. 
On shapes distorted thou hadst gazed full long, 
But now thy dying eyes, on either side, 
Behold the beauty of the living fields; 
And every sight.and sound that passes by, 
Unto thy fading sense its treasure yields. 
Far nobler were it haply thus to die 
Than spell-bound ’mid the shades to ever weave and sigh. 
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“CHAPTER VIII. glance was sufficient to recognize the person 
“‘Yxs, to save you and myself,” he said, ‘I 3 of the proud and haughty marchesa. Instinct- 
need no words to tell you, sweet Ianthe, that I 3 ively he recoiled. 
adore you, and would lay down my life for your: ‘You do well to shun me, signor. It is, I 
dear sake ; could bear all the hatred and perse- { suppose, a natural impulse to avoid the presence 
cution which, were I to confess this to the lord } of those whose kindness you have repaid with 
bishop, would be hurled upon me. But even to ; ingratitude,” she said, scornfully. 
insure my own happiness, I could not consent to “I do not understand you, madame,” he 
involve you in misery.” replied, respectfully. ‘Nor do I remember ever 
She inclined tenderly towards him, as he} having failed to appreciate the kindness you 
spoke; and his arm, stealing around her, drew have shown me, and of which I have always felt 
her gently nearer; while, her lovely face up- } myself undeserving.” 
turned to his, she whispered: ‘Let us hope.” “Ingrate!”’ she ejaculated, angrily. ‘How 
But the words had scarcely fallen from her lips } have you shown your appreciation of it? How, 
when the door opened, and the marchesa entered. }‘but by indifference ‘and deceit, which seemed 
One withering glance of scorn and rage she cast intended to rebuke my foolish interest in your 
upon the lovers. Shrinking from it with terror, } welfare?” 
the timid Ianthe fled swiftly from the apartment. ‘* Your pardon, lady; but you could not accuse 
But Guiseppe remained, proud and erect. mne of this, had you not mistaken deference for 
‘“‘ You shall answer for this great presumption, } ingratitude.” 
Signor Tartini,’’ she said, in:a voice hoarse and} ‘‘ Not’so,” she said, with passionate emphasis. 
low from angry emotion. wnt ‘* T stooped to invite your confidence, your friend- 
“TI pray to do so, even now, madame,” he re- 3 ship, even; and you have not only withheld both, 
plied, firmly. but practiced toward me the basest deceit.” 
‘Not now,’ she answered, contemptuously. “You are severe, madame, beyond my de- 
“To-morrow, I will see you again ;’’ and turning } serts,’’ said Guiseppe, ‘‘ since I have never volun- 
from him, she hastily quitted the room. tarily been guilty of deception towards you. 
‘There will come no to-morrow for that meet- } The secret which chance revealed to you, this 
ing,” he muttered ; and drawing his cloak about ? morning, was scarcely acknowledged by my own 
him, he hastily left the palace. heart, till the unfortunate moment when, tempted 
Not knowing and little caring whither he {and overwrought, I betrayed it to another.” 
directed his steps, yet instinctively, as it were, ‘‘And you do not fear to confess to me this 
leaving the limits of the city, he pursued the } fruitless passion?’ she said, in a tone trembling 
path leading to the ancient abbey. Here, in glad } with excitement. ‘Believe me, you are nursing 
retrospection, he lived over again his interview } it to your ruin. Donna Ianthe, yes, though it 
with Ianthe; his own passionate confession } may startle you to hear it, has her destiny already 
breathed into her ear, and her tears, her } decided; for, with her own consent, she is the 
blushes, her tender whispered words, so low } promised bride of another.” 
and few, and yet so full of'hope, in answer to his; Guiseppe stood for a moment as if paralyzed 
almost agonized utterance. He recalled them } by this announcement; then he replied: ‘Such 
all; and though he felt that his rash and prema- } contracts, made in childhood, often fail of fulfil- 
ture avowal had brought upon him the anger and ; ment; but even so, its failure could not avail me. 
enmity of the marchesa, and probably also that } I have used neither art nor endeavor to win the 
of his friend and patron, the bishop, the memory } love of one born to live in a sphere so high.” 
of those few precious words, so full of love and ‘* Yes, a sphere so high,’’ she said, after a mo- 
promise—* Let us hope,’’—compensated for all. } ment’s pause. *‘ Were Donna Ianthe free as air, 
He was aroused by the sound of a step, } the bishop would never bestow her on you. He 
coming slowly along the tangled path. One ‘has, I repeat, other views for her; pe as 
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she is, she will not resist his will. Nay, she has 


Pn 


With a trembling hand, he opened it; and 


already yielded to it; and but a brief time since, ; these words met his sight: 


was rejoicing at the destiny that awaited her.” 

Guiseppe, though half incredulous, felt a cold 
shudder run through him as he listened; but he 
made no reply ; and encouraged by the impression 
her words produced, she resumed : 

‘Forgive me, Signor Tartini, if my plain 
speech has wounded you. I wished only to 
arouse you from this dangerous self-deception. 
The ideal on which you are lavishing so many 
regretful and absorbing thoughts is not worthy 
of them. A petted child, unformed and capri- 
cious, she would prove to you, if won, but the 
fickle plaything of an hour. For your own 
happiness, I entreat you, choose higher and more 
worthily ; garner your affections in the heart of 
a true woman, who will hold them reverently, 
and repay them with the devotion of her life.’’ 

Intense emotion, which she could not control, 
impeded her utterance; but it was exceeded by 
his own. Her words were too direct for him to 
wistake her meaning ; and crimsoning with anger 
and disgust, he exclaimed, fiercely, 

‘*Madame, your counsel comes too late. My 
affections can never be withdrawn from her on 
whom they are irrevocably placed; and though 
I do not aspire to call her mine, no other woman 
shall ever displace her image in my heart.” 

She rose to her full majestic height, as, turning 
towards him, she said, in hissing tones of rage 
and scorn: ‘‘This, then, is your mad resolve?” 

“It is, so help me heaven,’’ he answered, with 
calm determination. 

** Abide by it, and your ruin is complete,”’ she 
answered, defiantly; and drawing her mantilla 
around her, she turned, and walked away. 

That night passed in broken slumbers, and 
the morning found him suffering from the excite- 
ment and exposure of the preceding day: his 
head ached violently, and fever filled his veins. 
The assurance of the marchesa that Ianthe was 
too fickle and childish to be trusted, or remain 








“You, last night, despised my counsel, and 
rejected my warnings; but this day has verified 
my discernment and their justice. Therefore, 
I again urge you to renounce your vain hopes, 
and seek no longer to interrupt the course of 
Donna Ianthe’s destiny. It is inevitable; for 
soon @ husband’s claim will crush your foolish 
hope. This morning, a courier arrived from 
Venice, bearing dispatches from the young Count 
Fernando, her betrothed, announcing his inten- 
tion of setting out within ten days for Padua, to 
claim and bear back with him his promised 
bride. These tidings were immediately commu- 


; nicated by the bishop to his niece, with what 


result she will herself inform you in the enclosed 


note. 
Vioxta, Marchesa del Rossi.” 


The note referred to, had, in Guiseppe’s agi- 
tation, dropped unobserved to the floor, as he 
opened the envelope; and in a tumult of emotion, 
he stooped to recover it, pausing a minute before 
venturing to open and read his doom. It con- 


tained these few lines, wrung as they seemed to 
have been from a breaking heart, and blotted 
with falling tears: 


‘*Sianor TARTINI: 

‘«« An inexorable fate, which I am powerless to 
resist, separates us. I am in the hands of those 
who sway my destiny, and the victim of a 
promise given without my knowledge. Escape 
is vain. Wecan meet no more. Qh, that I am 
constrained to write these cruel words—that I 
must bid you strive to seek happiness elsewhere. 
Forgive her who grieves less at the loss of her 
own happiness, than that she has been the 


wretched cause of destroying yours. May the 


Virgin and all good saints protect and bless you. 


So prays your unhappy 
IANTHE.” 


Stung to the heart by these chilling, as he 


constant to a new love, and resist the temptations i thought them, and incoherent words, Guiseppe 


offered by a more splendid alliance, haunted him 
like words of doom, even while, in his heart, he 
distrusted them. 

If he could only once more see her, if only for 
a last farewell. Should he attempt it? Or 
should he write her his last words of love and 
despair; and then, resigning hope, depart from 
her forever? Torn by these conflicting feelings, 
the day wore slowly on, leaving him wretched 
and undecided as to the course he should pursue; 
when, as the evening was closing in, a letter was 
handed him, bearing the seal and crest of the 
Marchega de Rossi. 





cast the crumplei note from him, and was about 
to crush it with his heel, when a sudden doubt 
withheld him. Could those words really have 
been written by the hand of his tender Ianthe? 
Alas! he but too well knew the fair writing, the 
white scented wax which she was wont to use, 
and her own favorite seal, bearing the impres- 
sion of a violet, with the motto: ‘I ‘love the 
shade.”’ 

‘And this from her!’ he exclaimed, as he 
cast away and ground the delicate note into frag- 
ments beneath his foot. “From her, whom I 
thought so true and pure—lifted above ambition, 
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and yet casting away a loving heart for the empty 
baubles of power and wealth.” 

He struck his forehead with his clenched 
hand, as he said this, and continued walking 
hour after hour through his chamber, his ardent, 
impassioned nature wrought almost into frenzy 
by the cruel blow which had struck so suddenly 
at the root of his fondest hopes. But nature 
could not long sustain this state of overwrought 
emotion, and sinking at length into his study- 
chair, he fell into a deep lethargic sleep, which, 
finally, was disturbed and broken by dreams and 
violent pains, which induced a raging fever, that 
seemed to change the hitherto healthful current 
of his blood into a stream of fire. Wild and dis- 
torted images floated constantly before his vision, 
and he fancied the earths changed into a vast 
burial-place, in the midst of which he stood, sor- 





his disease, seizing as it had upon the brain, 
baffled the skill of his physicians. Sleep fied 
from his eyes, and refused to be courted, even by 
the most powerful opiate. Wild and disjointed 
images filled his mind, unsettling reason, and in 
his delirium the name dearest to his heart often 
escaped his lips, thus unconsciously betraying 
his treasured secret, and deepening the interest 
felt by his fellow-students, watching by him. 
But youth at last triumphed. The fever abated, 
reason returned. As all things here spoke of 
Ianthe, he determined to other scenes, where he 
haply might strive to forget her. Then his home 
by the blue Adriatic rose up before him, and his 
sick heart yearned for the mother-love that 
awaited him there. While these thoughts were 
agitating him, he received formal notice, author- 
ized by the bishop, of his dismission from the 


rowing over the corpse of Ianthe, calling pite- { place he had held as leader of the orchestra in 
ously upon her name, or singing with touching ’ the church of St. Antonio, with the sum enclosed 


pathos a requiem for the dead. Then again he 
fancied himself sitting with her in the chamber 
of the old turret, discoursing of their love. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Tue sound of-his violin, heard in the first dawn 
of day, disturbed the sleepers in the neighboring 
dormitories, and drew many to his chamber, to 
learn the cause of this early performance. But 
once there they remained to listen, while Gui- 
seppe, standing half dressed in the middle of the 
rom, played with new and infinite variations, 
and with marvelous execution, the ‘‘ Sonata del 
Diavolo,”’ which, though the conception of his own 
genius, he persisted in ascribing to the inspira- 
tion of the demon with whose name he had 
baptized it. 

His face was flushed with the crimson hue of 
fever, and around it clustered the rich chestnut 
hair in disheveled curls, while his dark eyes, lit 
with intense lustre, were raised upward with an 
earnest gaze, as though he beheld the glories of 
the invisible, with which, borne on the wings of 
harmony, he seemed even now to hold commu- 
nion. So he played on, filling the chamber and 
the corridors with airy melody. And wilder and 
more varied grew the strain, as with all the fire 
and passion of genius, the inspired musician, 
with his skill divine, 

“ Untwisted all the strings that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony.” 

But at last the glowing cheek grew wan, the 
lustrous eyes waxed dim, the cunning hand 
forgot its wondrous movement, and the exhausted 
youth sank fainting on the floor. They gathered 
around him in alarm, laid him upon a ceuch, and 
called in medical assistance. But for many days, 








which was due him for his past service. 

In this act of petty tyranny, Guiseppe saw the 
revengeful motive of the marchesa, and he was 
stung by it, chiefly because it struck at the very 
basis of his wished-for success as a musician. 
But it would have decided him at once to quit 
Padua, even had not a letter from his father in- 
formed him of his mother’s illness and great 
desire to see him. So without further delay he 
arranged for his immediate departure. 

It ‘was towards the close of a bright October 
day, that, after an absence of several, to him, 
eventful months, he again approached the old 
home of his childhood. Swiftly ascending the 
stairs, his heart beat with unaccustomed joy, 
when he found himself again standing in that 
pleasant chamber which had been to him the 
scene of so much remembered happiness. 

The sunset filled it, as in former days, with a 
soft golden light, and the evening breeze played 
as of old with the vines that curtained the small 
windows. There hung his guitar, beside the 
old violin that had been the delight of his boy- 
hood ; and there still lay the very book, a volume 
of Boccaccio, in which he had last read aloud to 
his mother, a myrtle sprig marking the page 
where he had left it. 

In another moment his father stood before him. 
With a cry of joy, Guiseppe rushed towards him, 
eager to elasp him in a fond embrace; but 
with a stern though: sorrowing look, Pietro re- 
pulsed him. 

“Away!” he said. ‘I have no son. He 
whom I once called so has made my home deso- 
late; deceived my hopes; betrayed my trust; 
abused my love. Aye, with parricidal hand, 
destroyed the mother who adored him. Why, 
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then, comes he here, to mock with a vain show of 
affection the father whose age he has desolated ?”’ 

‘Oh, my God!” cried Tartini. ‘Tell me all 
—all except that she is no more,” 

“She is with the angels, boy—she who so 
loved you, and to whose fond heart your hand 
guided the arrow of death,’’ said Pietro, in a 
hoarse whisper ; and hiding his face in his hands, 
the strong man wept in agony. 

“‘Oh, my father, what can I have done to merit 
this terrible accusation? How have I brought 


down the sense of injury that oppressed him; 
and with tears streaming down his pale cheeks, 
he said, entreatingly: ‘‘ My father, listen to me, 
I have been cruelly maligned; and when you 
know all, you—” 

‘‘Not now,” interrupted Pietro. ‘I eannot 
hear you. Leave me alone in my desolate heme 
—alone with the memory of my dead. Take 
this, which, perchance, your needs may require, 
,and depart whithersoever you will.’ So saying, 
he threw a purse upon the floor; and without 


death and misery to those whose lives are dearer } one backward glance turned and departed. 


to me than my own?” 

‘« Add not that lie to your long list of offenses,” 
fiercely exclaimed Pietro, striking with his 
clenched fist the surface of the wall. 


you,” he resumed, and a demon seemed to be} 


aroused within him, ‘‘you are your mother’s 
murderer, and henceforth no son of mine. You 
have set at naught the commands and wishes of 
your parents, by squandering the time which 
should have been given to study, in the pursuit 
of a vain art, which you made solemn promise to 
forswear. Nay, break not in upon my speech,” 
he vociferated, as Guiseppe made an effort to 


speak. ‘‘ Added to all this, you have abused the 


kindness of the powerful prelate whose favor 
would have served you more than a treasury of 


gold, by stealing into the affections of the child 
he nurtured as his own. 

“This it is which has brought. shame and-dis- 
grace upon you in the city where your fair 
scholarship should haye won for you a goodly 
reputation,’ continued the excited father, with 


flashing eyes and rapid utterance. ‘This, and 
more than this, has the lord bishop written and 
sent to me, under his own seal, to give me timely 
warning of your evil course. Yet I could, per- 
chance, with a father’s endurance, have borne all, 
and it may be, have forgiven a youth’s indiscre- 
tions, but for that last and bitterest drop which 
you have been the means of infusing into my cup 
of misery: for the report of your ill-doings came 
to your mother’s ear on the day when, after 
dangerous illness, she arose from her sick couch, 
and went out to feed, with her own hand, the 
doves you reared. Because they were yours, 
ungrateful boy, she loved them; but then that 
fatal letter came; and the reading of it fell like 
@ blight upon her: she never smiled. again, but 
laid herself down, and died of a broken heart ;”’ 
and again the strong man, subdued by grief, 
bowed down and wept. 

Rightly to the marchesa Guiseppe attributed 
the scandal, but. he had never dreamed that her 
revenge would follow: him so soon. 

Moved by his father’s anguish, he crushed 











Guiseppe remained for a few minutes motion- 
less with painful astonishment. Stung to the 
soul by his father’s vindictive anger and injus- 


“TI tell; tice, he rose up; and spurning the purse with 


his foot, he prepared fo go forth an exile from 
the home that had sheltered his infancy; and 
with every kindly feeling chilled by his father’s 
harshness, he deseended the steps and departed, 
passing through the garden paths he had so often 
trod with that beloved mother, whose face he 
was no more to behold on earth. 

But even to pour out his love and sorrow on 
her grave would seem to bring him nearer to 
her; and with the thought, he walked quickly to 
the lower extremity of the garden, and passing 
through a gate, entered a small enclosure set 
apart for a family burial-place. It was thickly 
planted with trees, among which the birds built 
unmolested. 

Here, with bitter tears, he cast himself upon 
her grave. How vividly came back past hours to 
his remembrance; those whiie-winged- hours, 
whose every moment spoke of her tender love, 
her gentle, all-enduring patience with his youth. 
ful faults. How heinous now appeared to him 
each slight offense, and how he longed to call 
her back, if but for one brief hour, to plead for 
her forgiveness, and on her loving breast pour 
out in tears of penitence his burdened heart. 

But the low breeze whispering through the 
foliage alone answered to his sighs, nor could 
they penetrate the “dull cold ear of death.” Yet 
he fondly fancied that her sainted spirit sancti- 
fied by its invisible presence the place where her 
earthly form slept with its kindred dust. The 
thought brought him comfort, and lent fervency 
to the prayer for guidance and support which 
ascended from“ his stricken heart to the ever 
open ear of the infinite and merciful Father. He 
was aroused by the appearance of his parent. 

“«My son,” said. Pietro, in a broken voice, “I 
was too hasty. Ah, her precious dust pleads to me 
for your forgiveness. Receive it, then, and leave 
me. With the dawn, depart for Padua; lead 
there a new life; and when time has softened my 
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grief I may again crave your return. Sorrow 
has changed my nature, and I yearn for solitude. 
Go, and leave me with her.”’ 

So the son went forth to his exile, going, at 
first, he neither knew nor cared, whither. At 
the end of two days, he found himself, just as 
the evening shades began to fall, standing before 
the gates of a monastery, in a sheltered valley, 
jis gray walls half hidden by the ancient grove 
that sheltered it. 


CHAPTER X. 


Apvanctna to the gate, he rang a sonorous 
tell, which was quicMly answered by a gray- 
haired porter, who gave him welcome admit- 
lance, and forthwith conducted him to the refec- 
tory, where he found the monks assembled. at 
their evening meal. 

They received him with hospitable greetings, 
ud made room for him at their simple board, 
funished with fruits and vegetables from their 
own garden. The sadness which evidently 
oppressed their young guest awakened the sym- 
pathy of the good brotherhood ; but they ventured 
ho inquiries as to its cause, yet ministered with 
even more assiduity to his comfort. 

Guiseppe was most grateful for their kindness 
and forbearance, and before he retired for the 
night he had told the whole story of his trials to 
the venerable abbot, and derived comfort from 
his Christian sympathy and counsel. Urged by 
him, he willingly consented to remain there for a 
time. He found, now, a happy resource against 
painful retrospection in the practice of his be- 
loved art, which he never more fully enjoyed; 
and having joined the choir of the orchestra, his 
love for music, which, for a time, had almost 
remained dormant, revived with all its former 
vigor. 

Thus calmly, if not happily, wore away the 
winter with,Guiseppe; while in the palace of the 
bishop, at Padua, scenes of a far different char- 
acter were being enacted. : 

The Marchesa del Rossi had, to answer her 
own purpose, in her brief letter to Guiseppe made 
statements that were actually false. It was true, 
as she had said, that the young Count, Fernando 
was soon to arrive, and desired te hasten his 
marriage; but. Ianthe neither had, nor would 
she, yield her consent to his wishes,.and when 
the bishop, after long persuasion, somewhat 
sternly demanded the cause of her refusal, she 
acknowledged with many tears her love for the 
young musician, declaring solemnly that, to him 
and to him alone would she ever consent to give 
her hand, 


of 


The anger of the bishop at this declaration, 
and above all at the firmness with which his 
usually yielding little girl adhered to it, vexed 
him beyond measure. The marchesa, whose 


secret penchant for the graceful boy seemed 
} changed into aversion by the discovery of his 
| Peasion for another, fed the bishop’s anger by 


invidious hints, which placed the conduct of 
; Guiseppe in a false and dishonorable light. At 
his request she had written that cruel note. She 
had easily succeeded in imitating Ianthe’s 
writing, and as easily obtained the use of her 
favorite seal. 

Incensed by the continued opposition to his 
wishes of this hitherto passive child, the bishop 
seriously considered the expediency of sending 
her back to her convent, till her obstinacy, as he 
termed it, should yield to reason and obedience. 
But even this threat failed to move Ianthe. She 
was gentle and quiet; but to all that had once 
interested her she grew indifferent. Even music, 
which had once been with her a favorite pursuit, 
}she now ignored. There were no strains like 
} his who had awakened the sweetest harmony of 
} life. She lived only on the hope, as each day 
dawned, of seeing or hearing from him she loved 
before its close. But day after day passed on 
without bringing him; then came a rumor of his 
serious illness: followed shortly by intelligence, 
which Fabian had somehow gathered, of his 
having left Padua. 

In the meantime, the young Count Fernando 
remained at the palace, a patient suitor for the 
favor of his affianced bride. Really captivated 
by her beauty and her sweetness, he sought by 
even assiduity to win her affections ; but the cold- 
ness with which she met, and even repulsed his 
devotion, equally surprised and offended him, 
and at length roused his pride to resentment. 

In the meantime, the marchesa became the 
confidant of the slighted lover’s wrongs; and he 
found her sympathy so soothing, her wit and 
intelligence so charming, that unconsciously he 
began to find a secret pleasure in her society. 
She always listened attentively when he read. 
} She was always the.companion of his walks; the 
admirer of all that gratified his tastes; the 
zealous promoter of whatever ministered to his 
enjoyment, 

This almost tender devotedness flattered his 
self-love, of which he had a goodly share, and 
{ soothed his. pride, most deeply wounded by the 
coldness of his fianeée, leading him gradually to 
transfer his interest, though at first unconscious- 
ly, to the fascinating and designing widow. 

The bishop; in the meantime, unobservant of 
the increasing intimacy between his noble guest 
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and his fair sister, attributed the count’s pro- } guitar, she would sit hour after hour playing over 


tracted stay to the hope of overcoming Ianthe’s 
coldness; but was electrified one morning when 
the count repaired to the library, and renouncing 
his claim to Donna Ianthe’s hand, demanded 
that of the marchesa instead. The prelate was 
thunderstruck. In the almost indignant sur- 
prise of the moment, he summoned, angrily, 
Ianthe to his presence. 

She obeyed, pale and drooping; but when the 
cause for which she had been summoned was 
explained, her face lighted up with sudden joy; 
a bright blush crimsoned her cheek ; and smiles 
that had been long absent from her lips dispersed, 
like a sudden .burst of sunshine, the cloud that 
had lately saddened her touching beauty. 

«But, dear uncle, it is all right,’’ she said. 
**T had no heart to give him, and [ told him so. 
He has chosen more wisely,”’ and holding out 
her hand to the count, ‘“‘I approve your choice, 
and pray it may bring you content and happi- 
ness. Accept my thanks for your forbearance, 
and forgive me if I have caused you pain.” 

The simple and childish ingenuousness of her 
words and manner touched the count deeply, and 
clasping her offered hand in both his, he raised it 
to his lips, saying half inaudibly: ‘ Thanks, and 
God bless you!’ 


As there was no cause for delay, the marriage 
was shortly afterwards solemnized in the private 
chapel of the palace, the bishop performing the 
ceremony; soon after which the bridal pair, 
attended by a brilliant cortege, departed for 


Venice. Thus the marchesa achieved once more a 
marriage that in point of wealth and rank grati- 
fied her highest ambition. Yet, even as she 
stood at the altar, the image of Guiseppe, beauti- 
ful and gifted as Apollo, rose radiantly before her, 
casting into shadow the duller being with whom 
she had linked her fate. Andif a pang of self- 
reproach crossed her for the wrong she had done 
those two loving hearts, she crushed the feeling 
with the triumphant thought that her child-rival 
was not left to enjoy the happiness denied to 
herself. 

The bishop, though deeply chagrined at the 
rupture between Ianthe and the count, consoled 
himself with tke certainty that the alliance with 
his sister would bring him into even closer rela- 
tionship with the powerful family of the Cindalli, 
of which the count was the acknowledged head. 
left now much alone with his niece, the prelate 
could not fail to remark her altered looks and 
manner. For his sake, she affected cheerfulness ; 
but he saw with pain the effort it cost her. Her 
cheek grew pallid; her step more languid. But 
having again, to please her unole, resumed her 





the tunes which Guiseppe had taught her, re 
‘calling with past hours of instruction his every 
look and tone. 

The physicians perceived at once that she 
labored under no physical disease; but pro- 
nounced it to be owing to mental trouble, the 
cause of which their skill could neither reach 
nor explain; and so they recommended change 
of scene as the means most likely to promote 
her recovery. Accordingly, as the bishop was 
about to visit Florence, he proposed taking her 
with him; and even thought to prolong his tour, 
should her health continue to improve during its 
progress. She was’ to him dear as the very 
apple of his eye; and the thought of losing her 
lent almost a mother’s tenderness to his manner 
as he watched her, and superintended every 


preparation for her comfort. 


She was attended by her faithful nurse, anda 
few confidential servants accompanied them, as 
the bishop desired to remain incognito. As they 
traveled slowly through the lovely Italian scenery, 
the influence of nature, in her freshness and 
varied beauty, roused Ianthe to admiration, and 
brought back something of its wonted bloom to 
her pale cheek. And so, for many ‘days, they 
journeyed on through the fairest scenes of fair 
and classic Italy. But as the first excitement of 
change and novelty faded away, the old sadness 
and languor reappeared. ‘ Ah, I shall lose her, 
after all,” said the bishop. ‘‘I am half minded 
to surrender, and call back her lover—if that 
will save her.” 

One day, enticed by the grandeur and beauty 
of the mountain scenery they had entered, 
forgetful that the day was fast declining, and 
that they had nearly a league to travel before 
reaching a halting-place for the night, they were 
suddenly alarmed by the threatened approach of 
one of those tremendous thunder-showers that 
are so terrible among those mountains. 

In vain they looked around for shelter. None 
appeared. The lightning became each moment 
more vivid ; tremendous claps of thunder rever- 
berated from peak to peak; and the rain began 
to fall in torrents. They pushed on despairingly, 
seeking the shelter of an overhanging rock, that 
seemed their only refuge; when, through the 
darkness and the storm, came cheeringly the 
sound of a convent bell. They listened, and 
again the welcome peal came ringing through 
the air; and at the same moment, a vivid flash 
of lightning revealed to them the gray walls of 4 
monastery, rising above the trees at no great 
distance. 

They hastened gladly towards it, and their 
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loud summons at the gate was quickly answered 
from within; they were admitted and then con- 
ducted to a large hall, where they found several 
travelers, who, like themselves, had sought 
refuge from the tempest, gathered around the 
ample hearth, on which blazed cheerily a bright 
fire of chestnut logs. At the approach of Donna 
Ianthe, they courteously made room; when, weary 
and exhausted, she threw herself upon a rude 
settle that stood beside the fire. Gazing vacantly 
into the crackling fire, Ianthe remained for some 
time wrapped in a waking dream; when through 
an opening door stole, suddenly, a strain of 
sweetest music: an old familiar strain, that 
stirred her heart to its most secret depths. 
With its yich melody was linked her dearest and 
most sacied memories; and now, in that old 
hall, its gushing sweetness came to her ear like 
a plaintive voice of mourning for the past. 

With eyes upraised, and hands clasped in silent 
ecstacy, she rose from her rude couch, and stood 
breathless, listening to the strain, ‘It is the 
hour of evening service in the chapel,” said the 
lay brother, who observed her emotion, ‘and 
they are chanting the vesper hymn to the 
Virgin. Will you come?” 


She moved a step towards the door; then rec- 
ollecting herself, stopped, and looked beseech- 


ingly at the bishop. ‘‘ You would join, sweet, in 
their devotions ?’’ he asked, taking her hand ten- 
derly in his. ‘‘I fear it would be too much for 
you, my child. Yet if it is your wish, I will go 
with you to the chapel.” 

She made a sign of assent, and drawing down 
her veil, they followed the lay brother through a 
long, dark passage to the chapel. All was silent 
when they entered it; the monks were bowed in 

. prayer, and sinking on her knees, she, too, joined 
in their silent supplication. 

But again burst forth the music of the choir, 
sweet, yet exultant, bearing the spirit upward 
on its rapturous wings. She arose, fixing her 
entranced gaze on the place from whence pro- 
ceeded those divine harmonies. Suddenly, the 
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opening of a distant door, admitting a rush of ° 
air, blew aside the curtain that screened the 
choir, revealing to her transported gaze the form 
and features of him she loved, the long lost, the 
mourned—Guiseppe Tartini. 

Raising her clasped hands toward him, she 
uttered his name; and overpowered by emotien, 
sank fainting on the marble floor of the chapel. 

After this strange and unexpected recontre, 
life was for many days a blank to the young 
Ianthe; but when she again recovered conscious- 
ness, she found herself lying in her own chamber, 
at Padua, and her faithful nurse beside her. 

Directly, the door opened, and in another in- 
stant she was on her uncle’s breast, listening to 
his words of gratitude and love. So passed to 
them both a brief and happy interval; then her 
quick ear caught the sound of an impatient step 
traversing the ante-room ; and reading aright her - 
asking glance, the bishop with a smile motioned 
towards it, and rising, transferred the lovely bur- 
den to her happy lover’s arms. 

«Yes, I have sent for him, my dear,” said the 
good prelate. ‘I surrender. I see, now, that 
I was wrong. You have my blessing. Continue 
to love each other in the future as you have in 
the past, and all will be well.’”’ And with these 
words, he left them alone. 

Happiness, which is the best promoter of health, 
soon restored its wonted vigor to Ianthe, and in 
the first pleasant days of the coming spring she 
sat, a happy bride, with her beloved Guiseppe, in 
the dear little chamber of the summer-house at 
Pirano, while Pietro, serious, yet cheerful, leaned 
against the window, proud of the. ‘ princess,’’ 
as he was wont to say, his son had won. 

From this time, Guiseppe devoted himself © 
exclusively to the study of music, and finally be- 
came the greatest master of the age. His biog- 
rapher says: 

‘His slow movements, in particular, were re- 
markably vocal and expressive, and his musi¢ 
showed a knowledge of the violin which Corelli 
was not able to attain.” 





THINK WELL. 


BY MARY W. 


M’VICAR. 


Turyk, ah, think well and wisely, ere you take 
A woman’s higher life into your hands. 
Look deep into her nature, and be sure 
Your own can answer all its large demands. 


Tt is a serious and a solemn thing, 
This power which o’er her narrow life you hold; 
You can surround with so much joy or pain, 


Bach duty new the days unfold. 
Vou. LXXXiI—14 





This subtile thing we call the human heart 
Thrills quickly to its depths at look or word 

From one beloved, and finds a meaning oft 
By other eyes and ears unseen, unheard. 


Life is so full of vexing cares, that fret 
Our weak, impatient natures every day, 
Only.strong hands can surely, safely guard © 
Great treasures, o’er a wild, a dangerous way! 
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CHAPTER I. 

Tue story I am about to tell is the story of my 
own life. Wild, strange, improbable as it may 
appear, it is my own history. 

My first recollections carry me back to the 
stuffy atmosphere of a booth, my companions 
being certain strolling players, whose business it 
was to wander to and fro through the south of 
France. I was, so to speak, a child of the foot- 
lights. I had played child-parts ever since I 
could speak. My mother was a Spanish dancer, 
“named Juana, who must have been superbly 

handsome in her youth. She had all the dash 
and grace which is peculiar to her nationality ; 
and at night, when she flashed upon the stage 
in her brilliant costume, her great black eyes 
glittering like stars, no wonder she was applauded 
to the skies. 

Was she indeed: my mother? ‘That,question is 
-one that never will be solved; but I do not think 
: she was. She was never kind to me, never 

affectionate, never motherly ; and sometimes, on 
the contrary, absolutely cruel. I did not in the 
least resemble her, except in having a thoroughly 
Spanish physiognomy. How often I[ envied poor 
little Desirée, the child of the clown and colum- 
bine, as honest and hard-working a married 
- couple as ever lived. She was a sickly, fragile 
little thing, too frail and feeble to take any part 
‘in the performances, a constant charge and care 
to her parents, yet so tenderly beloved, so 
watched over, so petted, that whatever else her 
life might lack, it yet knew the fullness of 
parental love and kindness. Often and often 
have I stolen away to weep, after watching 
Madame Rose, as the columbine was called, as 
. She sat in her paint and spangles and tawdry 
finery, hushing the poor wailing child to sleep 
upon her powder-whitened bosom, beneath which 
beat the kindest and most motherly heart in the 
world. ‘No one loves me—no one kisses me 
- —no one cares whether I am sick or well,” I 
used to whisper to myself, amid my sobs. 

And yet my life was not so hard a one as 
might havé been imagined. Apart from my so- 
called mother, nobody ill-used or tormented me. 
I was a sort of a pet, too, among the older mem- 
bers of the company. There was not one that 
was not always ready to hear me my part, to 
. help me about my dress, or to do me any other 
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little service in his or her power. And from the 
time that I was six years old, I had one true and 
real friend amongst them, one who loved me, and 
whom I loved dearly in return: I mean kind, 
good Monsieur Mazille. 

He was already an elderly man when he 
joined us, in the capacity of violin player and 
musical director in general. His hair was griz- 
zled, and his figure was bent as with pain and 
suffering; but his eyes were fine, and there was 
@ mellow ring in the tones of his voice extremely 
attractive. He took a great fancy to me from the 
very first. Reserved, morose, taciturn, with all 
the rest of his comrades, he was never too busy 
to attend to me, nor too misanthropical to permit 
me to perch upon his knee, and chatter to him 
by the hour of all my childish plans and troubles. 
But he not only gave my starved soul its full 
meed of love; he fed my starving mind as 
well. It was he who taught me to read. He it 
was who supplied me with books, purchased, 
as I afterwards learned, by many cruel priva- 
tions. He imparted to me the rudiments of 
singing." From him [I learned also a smattering 
of Italian, and the outlines of history and 
geography. I was an eager scholar, and he was 
an indefatigable teacher; no wonder, therefore, 
that I made rapid progress in learning. It was 
not till he had been with us for some years that 
IT learned his history. How well do I remember 
the day. He had been giving me a music-lesson, 
in the miserable little garret which served him 
and one or two other members of the company as 
a lodging. We were halting at a little town 
called Villars-Villon, near the Spanish frontier. 

“T mean to look over your shirts, papa 
Mazille, and see to the buttons,” I cried, gayly, 
as I dragged his valise, when the lesson was over, 
forward to the light. 

Down at the very bottom of the valise, however, 
I found a portfolio, of Russia leather, which had 
once been handsome, but which was now sadly 
worn and defaced. Its contents consisted of 
folded paper, with the words ‘‘Academie Royale de 
Musique” at the top; and a little lower down, 
‘‘Contract,”’ all in large print, and with a mass 
of crabbed writing underneath, which I did not 
stay to decipher. Between the folds of the paper 
was’ a. beautifully-colored lithograph, represent- 
ing @ young and very handsome man, in 4 gor- 
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geous suit of chain armor, half hidden by a tunic ; horses started; turned suddenly; plunged, 
of azure, embroidered with gold. In one hand } reared, and started off on a run. The young 
he held aloft a golden cup, and his head was} singer was in their way. He was knocked 
thrown baek, with a spirited yet careless air. down, crushed, and half killed. But not wholly, 
“Papa Mazille, tell me about this picture,’’ I ; for Heaven is not always merciful; and when he 
cried, holding it up to him. arose from his hospital bed, he was a warped, | 
He started from a reverie, and turned towards ; maimed cripple; voice, strength, and beauty 
me. He had not observed, before, what I was $ gone forever. That singer was I.”’ 
doing. A quiver of unutterable pain crossed his He paused, took up the portfolio, and laid the 
wan features. He took the picture gently from ; picture within it. I was crying silently, in the 
me, and smoothed it slowly and thoughtfully over } very intensity of my sympathy. 
his knee. «Never speak of this, Dolores,” he said. «I 
“It is a sad story, little Dolores,’ he said, at ; did not think to tell the story to any living being. 
last. Promise me that you will not mention it.’’ 
“Sad or gay, I want to hear it. Iloveastory; I did promise, and I kept my word. Brave, 
above all things.” true, and loving heart! What did I not owe to 
“Twenty-five years ago,’ he said, with a wan ; the tender care, the watchful devotion, that you 
smile—‘‘ yes, twenty-five long years ago—there } bestowed on me? And what unutterable woe 
was a young man who was studying at the Con- } and anguish ; what remembrance bitter as death ; 
servatoire, in Paris: studying singing, for he } what despair, cruel as the grave, did not your 
meant to be an opera-singer, some day. It is a} aged and commonplace exterior conceal! As I 
glorious thing to have a voice, and to know how } look back, my heart beats happy with the recol- 
to use it—to feel the heart of the public pulsing lection that I, at least, brought to your poor 
and throbbing as you sing. So this young man, } existence all the love that:childhood could bestow, 
to whom Heaven had given a voice, and a will to } all the gratitude that maturer years could feel. 
study, and a soul to persevere, toiled on till his 
work was ended, and the goal was won. And CHAPTER IT. 
then came the crowning glory of the struggle: a; Wuen I had attained my sixteenth year, and 
night in the Grand Opera House; a vision of } was tall, beautiful, and womanly, my mother 
gleaming lights, grand dresses, and thronging } seemed to awake to the fact that she could make 
faces; of thunders of rapturous applause; a rain } something out of me. She resolved upon teach- 
of flowers: wreaths, bouquets. The singer stood } ing me her own profession. I shrank from the 
behind the scenes—pale, ‘dizzy, exhausted. } idea with horror; but she persisted. In vain, 
Suddenly, there came to him a pale, gray-haired } too, did my kind friend, M. Mazille, remonstrate: 
man, with piercing dark eyes, who shook him She declared that she meant to do with me what 
by the hand, and said: ‘You are the tenor for she pleased; and so she persisted in her project, 
whom Ihave waited so long: you have sung my } and made a ballet-dancer of me. 
‘Robert le Diable’ magnificently: I will make ; How I loathed the idea of such a life! How 
you the hero of my next opera.’ It was Meyer- {I shrank from its exposure, publicity, and vul- 
beer himself. Then followed a messenger, bear- } garity! Often and often have I wept myself to 
ing a little cluster of white roses, with the words: } sleep, my head buried. in the mouldy straw that 
‘The Princess Clementine sends you these; she i formed my bed, my checks tingling and my heart 
took them from her bosom to bestow them on } throbbing at the very idea. I had no real love 
you.’ After that, the manager appeared, cry-; for the theatrical profession in any form; but 
ing: ‘You have surpassed Nourret, Duprez, } stage-dancing was revolting to me, to the last 
Roger—fame and fortune are yours, forever- 3 degree. To bound, and leap, and whirl, with 
more!’ Dolores, little Dolores, on that one } shortened petticoats, before a room full of gaping 
night, he lived/ spectators, who would criticize my every gesture 
“Tt was late when he had laid aside his stage § and moyvement—the thought was full of horror! 
attire, and had started for the humble ‘home } Of course, none of my companions, except Mon- 
which, on the morrow, was to be changed for a} sieur Mazille, understood my feelings, or could 
palace. On-his way, he had to pass through ajenter into them. So I wept and suffered in 
street where there was a grand ball going on, in } silence. 
one of the splendid houses there. Athrongof} At last, the day so dreaded arrived. In the 
carriages pressed before the door. One of the { evening, I was to make my debut. We,were to 
coachmen grew angry and impatient, andstruck { appear at a fair at Lerallois, a village in the 
at his horses savagely with his whip. The {suburbs of Paris. Already the advertisements 
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outside proclaimed to the world that, after the { made full inquiries about her. She is a good, 
first piece, ‘‘ the celebrated M’He Dolores would ; ‘pure girl. naa hates this life. I will redeem 
execute the universally admired pas seul of } her from it.’ 

La Sevillana.”” My dress of flimsy yellow satin, ; ‘You are mad—stark, staring, raving mad.” 
flounced with cheap cotton lace, with a black } “Well, say Tam mad. It matters nothing to 
velvet bodice and black lace mantilla veil, all; you. Only, let me treat my mental malady 
new and fresh for the occasion, the work of my g after my own fashion.”’ 

own reluctant fingers, was ready. My tears,my; ‘And you would make this—this—dancer 
horror, my detestation, had been of no avail. ; Lady Verney 2” 

The evening came. I have as yet said but § ‘Even so, Jules. Better do that, than let this 
little about my personal appearance. I was a vision of purity escape me; for thet would be 
thoroughly Spanish-looking girl, with very large a deeper madness—a severer pang.” 
and intensely dark eyes, and a profusion of blue- } My senses, by this time, had fully returned to 
black glossy hair, which, when unbound, fell far }me. I raised myself slowly on my arm. Mon- 
below my waist. I was inclined to be pale, but ' sieur Mazille was-knéeling, beside the temporary 
my lips were vividly red. I had the hands and } couch upon which I had been placed. But my 
fe2t of an Andalusian, the walk and figure of a } eyes wandered past him, to seek that unknown 
Madrilena. I was beautiful—yes, I was beautiful ; visage that had floated before me like the image 
—my cracked little mirror had told me so, for } of a dream. So did I first look upon the face of 
years past. And so, when arrayed in my pictur- } Edmund Verney. Beautiful, mournful, almost 
esque, and I must admit, becoming costume, ; ethereal, was that young and handsome counte- 
witn a scarlet pomegranate blossom looping back } } ; nance. The large soft eyes that were fixed upon 
the folds of my veil, even the manager felt my > } my face, with such an intent yet troubled gaze, 
beauty, and came forward to utter his words of } wore the hue-and the lustre and something of 
praise and encouragement, as I stood trembling } the vague mystery of the far-off skies. : He was 
and heartsick at the side-scenes. The only being { tall and slightly, formed, with a complexion of 
on earth who loved me, M. Mazille, was absent. i feminine delicacy, which, with the transparency 
He formed an important part of our tiny } of his long slender white hands, seemed to 
orchestra, and was forced to be at his post in } betoken fragile health. He looked, too, young 
front. The music struck up. The curtain rose. }as he was, like one who had suffered deeply. 
Desperate, miserable, and trembling, I summoned } Beside him stood a young and good-looking 
up all my courage, and dashed upon the stage. | Frenchman, smiling covertly to himself under 

No applause greeted my entrance. I was a } the shadow of his black moustache, and whisking 
novice, untried, unknown. But I bravely clashed } carelessly a slender cane. The fair-haired un- 
my castanets, and took the first step. Just then, known stepped forward. 

a half-drunken working-man, right in front,; ‘Mademoiselle is better, I trust,” he said, in 
arose ; and with pointed finger and leering eyes, } that deep soft voice which had already become 
shouted across the house, to some comrade, a } the sweetest of all music to my ear. 

horribly coarse remark about me. It was — I stammered some few words in reply; and 
coarse and vile, indeed, that a thrill of unutter-} M. Mazille, rising from his kneeling posture, 
able mental anguish seized upon me. The shot a glance of mingled distrust and admiration 
castanets dropped from my uplifted hands. I } at the newcomer. i 

wavered, faltered, and sank in a senseless heap ‘To-morrow, then—we' will meet to-morrow,” 
upon the stage. he said, bowing,over the hand he had taken 

Dimly, vaguely, painfully, did consciousness ; with the deferential. grace of a- prince towards 4 
return to me; but only after a long interval of ; queen. Then, with one litigering backward- 
insensibility. I knew not at first where I was, } thrown glance, he left the. room, followed by 
or what had happened. There was a scent of ; his mocking companion. 
ether, and camphor, and of strong perfumes in the} ‘‘ To-morrow,’ muttered my faithful compan- 
air; and bending over me, I saw, as through a ; ion, *‘ well, well, old Mazille is here, and he will 
mist or a veil, a handsome masculine face, with ; guard ‘thee, my: Dolores.” 
dreamy blue eyes and chestnut locks, and a long ; Contrary to my expectations, Juana did not fly , 
fair moustache; and I heard, as if afar off, some } into one:of her furious rages at hearing of my 
broken fragments of a conversation which I could failure. She only muttered: ‘‘Perhaps it is 
not comprehend : t better so,”” and ordered me to my room. I was 

«Then you are resolved ?”’ glad to escape, for I still felt sick-and dizzy ; and 

«| have said it,” was the answer. ‘I have } besides, I longed for an opportunity to dream 
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ever the face and form that had made so deep } for the ocvasion—stood 4 priest, in full cancnicals. 
an impression upon my imagination. M. Mazille drew me gently forward; Sir Edmund 

It was late the following day when I arose. } placed himself beside me; and the binding words 
My toilette was scarcely finished and my scanty ‘ that united us forever were speedily spoken. A 
breakfast taken, when Juana rushed into the few hurried farewells were exchanged. I was 
room. 3 clasped for one instant in the arms of M. Mazille; 

« Off, off with your dress,’’ she cried, plucking ; I felt his hot tears upon my cheek; and the next 
vehemently at the fastenings of my black stuff } moment, I was placed in a luxurious carriage ; 
frock. ‘You must change it. There is a grand the horses started off, and my old life faded from 
new one waiting for you, and a bridegroom as ‘me into the dim distance, leaving me seated 
well. You are to be married, to-day.” i beside the dream vision of my soul—my, as yet, 

«« Married ?”’ I cried, starting back, and at- } unknown husband. 
tempting to push away her busy hands. is gl 

«Yes, married to the great English lord that CHAPTER III. 
you saw last night. He is ‘mad about you, they EXTRACTS FROM MY DIARY. 
say; and mad he must be,” with a mocking; VeERNEY Park, December 6th.—I have now 
laugh, ‘‘ to think of making you his wife.” {been married eight months. Is this life mar- 

«Can this be true?” I cried, in joyful bewil- { riage? I had a dream of mutual love, and daily 
derment. ; companionship, and now— 

‘* Yes, little Dolores, it is true, every word of } My husband loves me, it may—nay, it must be. 
it,” said the deep voice of M. Mazille, who at ; Else why did he marry me—me, the strolling 
that moment appeared upon the threshold. player? But since the May morning that he 

«Can you love this gentleman, Dolores?’ he } brought me here, I have only seen him twice, 
said, directly, in tender accents, taking my hand } and that for a few minutes ench time. 
as he spoke. ‘‘ He seems tobe a noble and an I have nothing to complain of—nothing. My 
honorable man, though strangely impulsive in ; wildest imaginings never pictured anything so 
his actions. As to your marriage, fear nothing, } lovely as this place, with its vast park crowded 
little one. I am here to see that it is as true, with huge and ancient trees, where the turf is 


and firm, and fast, as priest and ring can make } so soft and green, and the deer come and go like 


it. But if you cannot love him, if you shrink glancing shadows. And the house, too, so large, 


from him—” ; 
«« You are mad, Mazille, mad !’’ shrieked Juana, { reign of Queen Elizabeth, they tell me. I know 
stamping her foot with rage. “If the girl re- { all about Queen Elizabeth now, and about many 
fuses—”’ ; another king and queen of history; for I have 
“IT will not refuse,”,I interrupted, shastily. } been studying hard—what else have I had to do? 
“T consent. Iam ready.” ; Besides which, I hope, when I have learned all 
M. Mazille looked at me, with a saddened ; things befitting Lady Verney’s station, that my 
gaze. $ husband will come to seek me out, and make me 
“‘So—so—I must lose thee, then, my little happy with his society. 
one,” he sighed. ‘But enough. Change thy} I have # governess—a companion, call her 
dress, and then come forth to meet the bride- } what you will—a kind old lady named Mrs. Ray, 
groom.”’ who is rather quiet and reticent, it may be, but 
As if in a dream, I suffered Juana to take off ; who is patience itself, as well as learning personi- 
my dress, and to replace it with a traveling-; fied. She superintends my lessons, for I have 
costume of rich and delicate-hued silk. Then a; masters for languages and music; and she has 
woman entered, a grave, staid-looking personage, } given me innumerable lectures on my dress and 
bringing @ bonnet trimmed to match my dress, a deportment. I have a maid of my own, and 
pair of gloves, and other accessories. A veil of } countless dresses; yet I go nowhere, and I see 
white lace was thrown over my head—the only } no one. I walk in the park, and sometimes go 
bridal accessory about my toilette; my gloves { out on horseback, with a groom behind me; but 
were hastily fitted on, and I was; led by M. } when I do ride, it is always at an hour when 
Mazille to the lower room of the inn. There I ; there are but few persons abroad. The country 
found Sir Edmund Verney waiting for me. As} around Verney Park is very beautiful, and I 
I entered, he gave a start; and I heard him } believe we have many neighbors, but I know 
exclaim, under his breath, ‘Good heavens, I } none of them. 
was not mistaken, What a likeness!’’ There is one thing about my lessons that I do 
Before the table—hastily draped and prepared } not understand: and that is why Mrs. Ray is so 


so quaint, so old-fashioned. It was built in the 
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particular about certain details of my studies and § dined in his own apartments), she took me ap- 
my manners. Evidently, she wants to keep me } stairs to superintend my dress. The toilette 
a Spanish woman as much as possible. I should } she put on me was one that I had never worn nor 
have thought she would have tried to turn me } even seen before. It was white, of some gauzy, 
into an English one. I am studying a Spanish 3 silken tissue, trimmed with a profusion of finest 
song, ‘‘La Mandolinata’’ it is called, with my ; black lace. My maid dressed my hair in a new 
music-teacher ; and she is as anxious that I should ; and peculiar style, placing in it a high Spanish 
be perfect in it as though my life depended upon { comb, over which she threw a black mantilla 
its successful execution. Then I rehearse a 3 veil, which she fastened back with a single 
certain style of walking with her; and she > scarlet rose. A similar rose was placed in the 
worries over my step and gestures in a manner 3 bosom of my dress. Then Mrs. Ray placed in 
singularly at variance with her usual placidity of ; my hands a fan ‘of ivory and black lace, and 
demeanor. 3made me pace slowly to and fro in the room, 

January 20th.—Why did I ever think of } fanning myself as I did so. I heard her mur- 
keeping a journal? What have I to chronicle, } mur, under her breath: ‘Exact, exact—he must 
except the quiet and monotonous tenor of my } be satisfied now.’’ Then when'she had minutely 
daily life; my walks, studies, and drives; ‘‘ La 3 inspected every detail of my dress, she led the 
Mandolinata,’ of which I am heartily weary; } way downstairs to the door of the great drawing- 
and my lessons in deportment from Mrs. Ray ? room. 

June 6th.—How long it is since I touched my }_ By this time,'the’sun had) been set for some 
journal! But now something has really hap- } time, and the soft summer twilight brooded over 
pened. We—that is, Mrs. Ray—has received a} the earth. One end of the long room was ‘dimly 
letter. My husband is coming to Verney Park. ; lighted by two or three glimmering candles. The 
I am glad, and-yet Iam half afraid. Suppose I } rest of it was left'in obseurity. Mrs. Ray took 
should not please him? Suppose I have not } me to the side door, which opened on the lighted 
improved as rapidly as he wished and expected ? 3 end. There stood the grand piano. It was open, 
But he is coming, and I mean to cast away all} now; but no music was placed upon its desk, 
fear and anxiety, and be happy in the expecta- }nor had the candles ‘in the side-branches attached 
tion. I have been in and out of the rooms, > to it been lighted. 
preparing for him, fifty times a day. I meanto} “Enter,” said Mrs. Ray to me, ‘softly, “and 
gather great bouquets of roses, to put in his ? observe my instructions minutely. You are to 
dressing-room; and I have hung my favorite } walk slowly half a dozen times across the room, 
copy of the Murillo Madonna over his writing- } fanning yourself, and as’ if lost in’ meditation; 
table. then you are to seat yourself at the piano, and 

Juny 1st.—He has come. He is gone. I sit } sing La Mandolinata, exactly as you have been 
down to collect my scattered thoughts, and try } taught to sing it.” 
to puzzle out the meaning of what I have seen} My mind was in a whirl, a maze of bewilder- 
and heard, }ment, at the oddity of the situation. But I 

He arrived a week ago. I was out walking in obeyed, mechanically. My theatrical training 
the park when he came. My first impulse was } came into play at that moment. Slowly I glided 
to rush to him at once, but Mrs. Ray restrained ; to and fro, with drooping head and swaying fan. 
me. ‘He is weary, and does not wish to be ; My glances occasionally sought the other-end of 
disturbed,” she said. Too weary to see his wife, 3 the apartment; but they were powerless to 
I thought? But I crushed back the hot tears, } pierce the obscurity which reigned there. Was 
and resolved to be patient. For, after all, had } my husband watching me? Was it in this way 
he not taken me away from Juana and that that he wished to judge of my progress in grace 
horrible life? I should have been now either a } and refinement? A whisper from Mrs. Ray, 
ballet-dancer, or else dead from very shame and } who remained in concealment outside the door, 
misery. And he must have loved me, else why } checked my promenade, when I had continued it 
did he marry me? for a few minutes; and then, obedient to her 

I busied myself about my usual avocations: 3 directions, I seated myself at the piano, and 
my reading, drawing, and music, for the rest of ; began to sing. Insensibly, as I did so, I became 
the day, too proud and pained to let any trace of interested and absorbed in my song. The thought 
my real feelings escape me. That eternal Mando- } that perhaps my husband was listening to me 
linata! Mrs. Ray made me repeat it twenty } unseen lent fervor to my accents and power to 
times, at least. Then, when dinner was over}my voice. The sweet wailing minor of the 
(Sir Edmund—I cannot call him husband— } melody floated upon the air like an utterance of 
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appealing sorrow, of pathetic pain. Suddenly, 
as I sang, I was caught in the grasp of two 
powerful arms ; I was enfolded and crushed in 
an embrace whose violence seemed like the 
passion of despair; a rain of kisses fell swift 
and burning on my hair, my brow, my lips. 

“Inez, Inez—my Inez?” cried a voice—my 
husband’s voice—in accents of passionate anguish 
and tenderness. Then I. was released. A form 
vanished into the outer darkness, and was gone. 
I sprang to follow. But I was alone. 

«Husband !”’ I cried. 

But the vast room gave back my call in a hollow 
echo, and that alone. Then a strange fear seized 
upon me, and I fled to the silence and security 
of my own apartments. Mrs. Ray was waiting 
forme there. But in vain did I ask from her 
some explanation of what had happened. 

“Tt was very odd, certainly. Of course it was 
Edmund who had so startled me. Perhaps 
gentlemen took strange freaks, sometimes. No, 
I could not see him—not that evening —to- 
morrow, perhaps.’’ And so I took off my gay 
new dress, and sat down to marvel and meditate 
over what had happened, and try to search out 
some meaning in it. 

The next day, I asked again to see my husband. 
He was gone. 

What does this mean? Why am I shut up 
here like the Eastern slaves of whom I have 
read? Am I never to be released, never to 
become the companion of my husband’s life and 
affections, never to take my place beside him in 
the world? If so, it were better that I had died. 
Better had he left me to work out my destiny on 
the stage at Lerallois, with Juana for my perse- 
cutor, and Monsieur Mazille for my protector. 
Dear old Monsieur Mazille! He, at least, loved 
me; and this man, blue-eyed, graceful, hand- 
some, fascinating, he scorns me—and worse, he 
loves another. So, at least, does it seem to me. 
What, to be clasped to his heart, and hear 





another woman’s name fall from the lips that 
had just imprinted on mine their first love-kiss ! 
Oh, who will unravel for me this mystery? 
‘‘ Inez, dear Inez!’’ he had said. Who is the 
Inez thus passionately apostrophized? What 
had my husband—mine—my husband to do with 
such an utterance, at such a moment? Is she 
some woman that he loves? If so, why did he 
marry me? Alas, I know now, from his con- 
duct, that he does not love me. But then, why 
did he ever marry me? Ah, why, indeed? 

Juty 8th.—I have made a discovery. My 
husband’s rooms conceal some secret, past my 
finding out. There is a door, an inner door, 
communicating with his dressing-room, which is 
kept locked, and which I am not permitted to 
open. I discovered it yesterday, when in very 
weariness of my own troubled thoughts I left 
my books and pencils, and went wandering like 
a restless spirit through the house, lingering, 
poor fool, the longest in the apartments he had 
so lately occupied, seeking for some trace of his 
presence, and caressing with eager hands and 
throbbing heart a discarded cravat and a faded 
buttonhole bouquet which lay forgotten in one of 
the drawers of his dressing-table. Then I spied 
fe door, which, in all my former visits to this 
room, I had never before noticed, probably 
because it was masked behind a hanging of deep- 
green damask which matched the window-cur- 
tains; and by some accident or forgetfulness, 
this drapery had now been drawn aside. I tried 
to open it, but it was locked. I summoned Mrs. 
Ray, and insisted upon her bringing me the key. 
But this she flatly refused to do, telling me that 
it was by her master’s orders that the door was 
left fastened. 

I will open it; of that Iam resolved. I cannot 
help fancying that the secret of my fate is hidden 
in yonder closed-up room. Is it a Bluebeard’s 
chamber ? 

[T0 BE CONCLUDED. } 
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A VISIT. 


BY ELLA WHEELER. 


You pleaded, and I have come, 
Tho’ I angered all heaven to do it, 
And now you seem blind and dumb; 
Not happy, as if you knew it. 


I was busy and blest and glad 

In that wonderful land of the spirit; 
But you cried so, and-seemed 80 sad, 

I grew troubled and grieved to hear it, 


And I heard you praying and sueing 





With Jehovah, to see my face, 


And I put down the work I was doing, 
. And broke thro’ the walls of space. 


I am here, leaning over your chair. 
I love you, and want to show it. 
But you seem not to know nor to care; 
If you looked with your soul, you would know it. 


But you look for the earthly mortal, 


And she went Under the sod, 
I will go back to heaven’s portal, 
And make my peace with God, 
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THE CHAIN OF HAIR. 


BY MES. M. SHEFFEY PETERS. 


Tne train stopped, with a jerk. 

‘¢ We dine, here,’’ said the Rev. Dr. Storr. 

The doctor, in conjunction with his wife, was 
convoying through Europe a party of eight young 
ladies. 

Edith Aylett, one of the party, had been 
feasting her eyes on the beauties of the Sem- 
mering Alps. She now turned to her com- 
panions. 

«‘T am sure I, at least,’ she said, ‘‘am hungry 
enough.”’ And she arose, briskly, and followed 
the doctor and Mrs. Storr out of the car and 
into the salle a manger, with the rest of the 
party. 

The array of bright young faces brought a rush 
of eager waiters forward. Edith had too good 
an appetite not to appreciate the very excellent 
dinner. But she was not so engrossed that she 
did not take time to reconnoitre her fellow- 
passengers at the table. 

Suddenly, she uttered a slight exclamation. 

‘““What is it?’ asked May Shields, who sat 
next toher. ‘Ah! I see. There is that artist, 
again, we met in the Rhine Maiis-Thum forest, 
and his route has crossed ours constantly since. 
It’s very queer, isn’t it, his following us so 
persistently ?”’ 

“«T do not know that he does follow us,” said 
Edith, “‘any more than we follow him. You 
remember how we came upon him at the Drach- 
enfels ?”’ 

“Yes,” said May. “But then, who knows 
whether he had not heard that we were to go to 
the Drachenfels? I feel sure he @id follow us to 


; Potsdam and Sans Souci.” 


««Perhaps,”’ returned Edith. ‘But if so, you 
must have been the magnet.” 

“Must I? Well, I was not the one whose 
sketch-book was returned in the shell-room at 
Potsdam. Neither was I the young lady who 
was saved from a tumble down the steps of 
Queen Louisa’s mausoleum at Charlottenburg.” 

Edith’s cheek flamed. 

‘¢ Those miserable sketches !’’ she said, with a 
gesture. of self-disgust. ‘‘ What must he, a real 
artist, have thought of the botches ?”’ 

‘Yet Doctor Storr says you have a real talent 
for sketching.” 

««Qh,”’ returned Miss Aylett, betraying herself, 
“my ‘a1) is, I suppose, nothing in eom- 





parison with the real genius of this Mr. Bren- 
naa.” 

‘« Brennan ?”’ repeated May, in surprise. ‘“‘ How 
do you know his name ?”’ 

Edith colored. 

‘“« He gave me his card, whilst holding the gate 
open for us to pass out of the mausoleum.” 

‘‘Humph!” said May. ‘I can’t see why he 
should have deemed it necessary to introduce 
himself, just because he had saved you from a 
fall.” 

‘‘He said he had accidentally seen my name 
when he picked up the sketch-book, and he 
thought he ought to give me his in return.” ., 

‘¢ What fallacious twiddle-twaddle; and what 
a sly innocent you are, Edith Aylett. After 
such revelations, I suppose I might guess what 
does really draw this rising star from his orbit.” 

“‘T know what I guess,’’ returned Edith, with 
an embarrassed laugh. ‘I guess this hook back 


*} here, which keeps catching in my ‘hat, is about to 


pull my head off.’”” At the same time, she lifted 
her hand to unfasten her hat from one of the 
hooks in’ the wall, used for the summer fahs. 

“Do not lean back so far,’ suggested May, 
releasing her. But Edith was guiltily conscious 
of the pair of eyes constantly turned in her 
direction, and she was anxious to draw back out 
of sight as far as practicable. 

“T will take my hat off,” she said, removing 
the broad-brimmed Rubens shading her face. 
‘« My head is not high enough to reach the hook 
without it.” 

She hung the hat on the back of May’s chair, 
and the two girls continued their conversation. 
But they had not many minutes for confidences. 
The car-whistle sounded its note of warning. 
There was a general uprising, and a rush made 
for the train. 

‘‘ May Shields,” called Mrs. Storr, “ will you 
carry this luncheon to Julia Raines? She hada 
headache, you know, and I would not let her 
leave the coupé.” 

‘“‘ Certainly,’ answered the obliging May. 

Gathering up her veil and gloves from the back 
of her chair, she hurried off, not noticing that, in 
her promiscuous collection, she had borne away 
Edith’s hat, dangling by one long string. Edith 
perceived the mistake. She arose from her seat, 
calling after May. The noise and bustle was 
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THE CHAIN OF HATIR. 





such, however, that the heedless girl went on } engine, and then the vanishing train. 


without hearing the call, never glancing back to 
see into what an unlucky plight her friend had 
fallen. 

In truth, Miss Aylett was fairly entrapped. 
She had pushed her chair back from the table, 
and rising quickly, had advanced a step, only to 
find herself jerked violently back. A braid of 


her hair had been caught by the hook which had ; 


fretted her so during dinner. 

Neither did the hook, insensate though it was, 
seem inclined to yield readily its beautiful spoil. 
Worried by the delay, Miss Aylett twitched at 
and shook the braid impatiently; but it only 
became the more hopelessly entangled. Mean- 
time, Doctor Storr’ and his party had left the 
dining-hall, and were settling into their coupé ; 
those inside thinking thet Miss Aylett was out- 
side, while those without were thinking that she 
,was within the carriage. So, no one missed her. 
Yes, there was one! For just as the train was 
fairly getting under way, a lithe athletic figure 
appeared at the door of the smoking coupé; said 
a word to the guard, slipping a bribe into the 
hand outstretched to unlock the door; and in a 
twinkling, there were two men standing on the 
platform. In another twinkling, a daring leap 
had been successfully made; and while the guard 


gave his warning cry: ‘‘ Take care, there;”’ and 
Keliner and Dreustmidchen of the Hotel Griiner 


‘aum hailed the exciting episode with frantic 
‘gesticulation and a Babel of tongues, Douglas 
Brennan, preserving his balance, waved his 
hand to the guard, just as the train swept 
around the curve. 

Then, with a half-anxious lock blending incon- 
gruously with the smile of assured triumph parting 
his lips, he turned and strode directly toward 
the salle @ manger. 

In the meantime, poor Edith’s soul had been 
harrowed through every stage of despair, from 
anxiety to the utter, forlorn hopelessness which 
seized upon her when she heard the last shrill 
whistle sound, and the car-wheels revolve faster 
and faster asthe express swept on its way toward 
Trieste. She had struggled valiantly for release. 
She had quite dislodged, root and branch, several 
gleaming strands of her beautiful hair. She had 
even kickeg her pretty little boots against the 
wall, calling lustily for help. 

But the dining-hall was emptied of waiters 
and all, the attention of the entire Griiner Baum 
being concentrated. upon the departing express. 
When the traifi had finally started, Edith had 
given ovér the impotent struggle with fate. 
Through “@ window some distance away, she 
had seen the puffing columns of smoke from the 





She did 
not faint, but she did lean back against the wall, 
weak, colorless; and great slow tears forced 
their way from under her lids, and trickled 
down her white cheeks. 

So Douglas Brennan saw her, as he stepped 
within the doorway. Without hesitation, he 
moved forward. She was aroused by the sound 
of his footsteps; and tingling with shame and 
mortification, she covered her eyes and face, 
while her tears fell faster, forcing their way 
through her trembling fingers. 

Brennan hastened his step, and was beside 
her in a moment. 

“Don't,” he said, beseechingly, ‘don’t be so 
distressed. Please try to imagine that I am Dr. 
Storr, spectacles and all. I will take the best 
care of you in the world. I beg you will con- 
sider me as a brother, a father—what you will.’” 

With her face still hidden, and her tears yet 
falling, Edith began to laugh hysterically. The 
idea of imagining the slender, graceful artist to 
be the rubicund-visaged, Falstaffian Doctor Storr 
appealed keenly to her sense of ludicrous. Soon, 
her tears were dispersed, and her bgoyant nature 
asserted its ascendancy. 

“That is right,” he said, cheerily. “It is 
always better to laugh than to ery. But are you 
laughing because I am in a like predicament with 
yourself? You see the train has left me, too.’’ 

“I know,” said Miss Aylett, her blushes 
kindling. ‘‘I saw how you happened to be left, 
and I appreciate your chivalry in behalf of a 
damsel in distress. But it was a dangerous 
experiment.” 

“No, I took no risk. I bribed the guard to 
let me off, and to say to Doctor Storr that I would 
see you were attended to, and should be brought 
to him safely in Trieste.’’ 

‘* How kind and thoughtful,’ said Edith, her 
eyes again glistening with tears. ‘I was feeling 
utterly forlotn, whefi you came in.” 

‘*No wonder, to be chained to the wall after 
this fashion. But permit me—”’ stepping nearer, 
and lifting gently the long braids of red gold. 
‘You cannot extricate yourself, but I will have 
you free in a moment. Ah! what a pity—’ 
raising and disentangling the network of silken 
clinging ringlets. ‘‘ Poor child! What a state 
of desperation you must have been in. Ah! this 
lock won’t come. It’s more difficult than [ 
thought it.” 

“If you cannot extricate it,” said Edith, half 
laughing and half crying, ‘‘ would it not be better 
to cut it off?” 

‘Cut it? Oh, no, that would be sacrilege.” 

But though he unbound afd unplaited her 
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braids, the fine threads became more matted or 
enmeshed, so that at last he was compelled to 
sacrifice one of the long strands. She drew a 
deep sigh of relief; turned and held out her hand 
for the lock he had cut off. But while undoing it, 
he looked down at her over his shoulder. 

‘Would you be less generovs to me than 
Andromeda was to Perseus? Would she have 
refused him the chains by which she had been 
bound ?”’ 

For an instant, Edith Aylett drew herself up 
haughtily. His answer was to drop the hair 
into her palm. 

‘You can give it to me, if you will, when you 
know me better,’ he said, with a light laugh ; 
and Miss Aylett felt somehew that she had been 
perpetrating a little meanness. 

He noticed her embarrassment, and said with 
tact : ; 

‘‘Suppose we go in search of die gute frau of 
the establishment. She can probably put you in 
the hands of a better hair-dresser than I have 
proven to be. Where is your hat ?”’ 

“My hat? repeated Edith, bewildered. 
“Oh,”’ looking aghast, ‘that miserable May 
Shields has carried off my hat on the train also,”’ 

‘Nevermind. That is a loss easily remedied. 
We can find a hat at any of the shops. Sit here 


a moment, while I go in search of the Gastwirth. 
We will trust in Providence to find him and his 


good dame. They are a fatherly and motherly 
couple, who will take you in their care, and 
make you feel more at ease.’? Nor was the trust 
belied; for when. he returned with the Herr 
Schmidt and his wife, Edith directly found her- 
self almost taken into the arms of the worthy 
Gastwirthinn, while Herr Schmidt stood smiling 
approval. 

His good wife soon bore their young guest off 
to her more private domain in the Griiner Baum, 
and an hour later, Brennan found her there, 
installed in the chair of honor, in the cleanly, 
fragrant kitchen. He was delighted te see Miss 
Aylett looking so cheery, and appearing thor- 
oughly at ease. 

“T have been to buy a hat for you,” he. said, 
«but I am afraid you'll hardly like it. I could 
do no better, however.’’ As he spoke, he ex- 
hibited a miniature tower of straw, wondrously 





naively questioned Edith, lifting the long feathers 
drooping from the hat. 

‘‘Ah, you do not like it? It will not do?” 

“‘T should be hard to satisfy, should I not,” 
she quickly answered, marking the disappoint- 
ment in his tone, ‘‘if the holiday headgear of a 
Semmering friulein pleased me not? It is a 
little more conspicuous than my Rubens—a little 
too prononcé for my taste, perhaps—” 

‘IT should think so, indeed,” he interposed, 
quickly. ‘But try it on, please. If it is be 
coming, we will strive to make the best of what 
cannot be made hetter.”’ 

Edith laughed, but lifted the towering sugar- 
loaf to crown her braids, which had by this time 
been reduced to their usual state of graceful 
becomingness. 

“Wunderschin !”” crjed Frau Schmidt. 

“‘ Wunderlich!’ said Malchea, the kitchen- 
maid, shuffling her clogs in ecstasy. 

‘“* Wie reizend !’’ quavered Herr Schmidt, body, 
and voice alike in a tremble, 

‘Will it do?’ Edith asked, turning her 
piquant face around for Brennan’s inspection. 

He made her no answer in words; but there 
was @ something in the sudden lighting of his 
eyes, which caused her own to falter in their 
frank gaze. 

She turned quickly, ‘and moved.towards the 
little three-cornered mirror, which, suspended 
over the kitchen dresser, reflected everything 
in the room with the grotesque obliquity natural,» 
perchance, to a thing of, its mercurial consti- 
tution, 

“Don’t,” cried Brennan, hastily stepping in 
front of her. ‘Don’t look in the glass to see 
yourself. Let me make a sketch of you in the 
hat, You shall see yourself in it, just as I see 
you now. Come for a climb on the mountain. 
It has many points of interest, and while you 
are looking at them, I will look at you, and make 
the sketch of you.” 

Edith, after a moment’s hesitation, assented, 
The next train would not be along, she knew, for 
several hours. Besides, she owed some little 
return, at least, to him for the service he had 
done her. Accordingly, they were soon climbing 
the precipitous streets of the hamlet ; and leaving 
them behind, continued their ascent to the con- 


decorated with gay ribbons, and a gorgeous bird ; vent and its neighboring chapel, nestling in an 


of an unknown species. 
**It was the very best I could do,’? Brennan 


quizzical expression. ‘This place is, I find, 
leagues above Paris in its fashions.” 

“And near enough to Paradise to steal from 
thence one of its gorgeous plumaged birds?” 


; eyrie perch underneath one of the Semmering 
; crags. At the summit, they sat down to rest, 
said to Edith, who was looking up at him with a } 


before going through the church or the cloisters, 
Brennan opened his sketching-rack. 
‘“‘ Ave you really going to make a picture of 
me?’’ she asked, coloring a little, 
“If the mirror in the kitchen had been better, 
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you would have seen that nature has been before 
me in that work.” 
She blushed, but laughed. 





face, ‘that is, I hope, if you had known what 
Jack and I were to each other, you would have 
been willing to trust me with that lock of hair I 


“JT shall have to frame my questions more { had the barbarity to cut from your head.” 


carefully, as I find you can talk like a courtier, } 


as well as sketch like an artist.’’ 

« But,’”’ said Brennan, smiling, ‘‘I am not by 
profession either artist or courtier. These 
pleasant Bohemian jaunts, these sketches and 
sketching days, are but the relaxation in my life- 
work. Turn your face more this way, please. 
I can sketch better, and talk better, if you are 


looking directly at me; and I would like to tell } 


you a little about myself, if you can have the 
patience to listen.” 

“I do not know,’’ said Miss Aylett, ‘that I 
have any other engagement, this afternoon; and 
you will find me a good listener.’’ 

“Well, it will be enough to say that I am a 
native South Carolinian. 
Class at the University of Virginia, in 1871. 
By the way,’’ glancing up again, ‘‘I met a young 
Aylett there from Richmond, Virginia. Are you 
not from that place also ?’’ 

“Yes, I am a native of Richmond.” 

“So was Aylett—Jack Aylett was his name. 
Ten to one,” energetically snapping his fingers, 
in an almost boyish excitement, as he gazed 


earnestly into her face, ‘‘ ten to one he is kin of 
yours. Why, it is the very likeness which has 


so haunted me in your features. I thought I 
had known just such a face—known and admired 
it at some time in my life; and I did admire 
and love Jack Aylett’s bright face, as I did no 
other. Onno better-hearted, whole-souled fellow 
did the sun shine.” 

Edith’s eyes glistened. 

“You say of him no more'than is true,” she 
sid, proudly. ‘Jack is my brother, and a 
nobler one never lived.” 

“Jack—your brother? Jack Aylett?’’ cried 
Douglas Brennan, leaping to his feet. Seizing 
Fdith’s hand, he gave it a hearty shake. “You 
must pardon my outburst,” he said; ‘but it 
stirs my heart’ ‘even to think of Jack Aylett. 
Why, we were chums—room-mates, Jonathan 
ané David; Damon and Pythias, to each other, 
those two years at the University. Afterward, 
we were two more years together in the hospitals 
in New York. Then I had my appointment’ to a 
frontier post, while Jack settled in St. Louis; 
%0 we have only heard from each other at rare 
intervals since. I do not forget our friendship, 
though. To think that you are Jack’s little 
sister Edie, of whom he has so often talked to 
me! It seems ‘almost too good to be true. I 
think,” throwing back his head to look into her 


) finger. 
} 8pirals and convolutes of yellow-brown and red- 
} brown lights and shades. 


I entered the Medical 3 





Edith’s hand dropped into her ulster pocket. 
Drawing forth the tress, she held it out on her 
It hung down nearly to his face, in 


“You can have it now, if you want it,” she 
said. ‘I feel sure Jack ‘would wish me to give 
it to you—for his sake.” 

Brennan took the shining strand, and laid it 
in a coil upon his palm; he stroked and patted 
it; he let it twine caressingly around his fingers ; 
and at last, he lifted it a second to his.lips. Yet, 
after all, he rejected the gift, permitting it to 
drop back upon her lap. 

“‘T do not want it—for Jack’s sake,” he said. 
“I would prefer you to give me this for my own 
sake; and may-be, one day, you may. I would 
rather wait till then.”’ 

“Very well,”’ she said, with what nonchalance 
she could command; ‘only, perhaps, you have 
lost your chance. But to return to your narra- 
tion. How comes it you are so distant from 
your frontier post ?”’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“IT could not any longer endure the savage 
camping life; and once within the borders of 
civilization, I determined upon & course in the 
French and German schools of surgery. For 
four years, therefore, I have been devoting myself 
to this specialty. I have given up nine months 
of each year to hard work; but have spent the 
other three as you have seen me, from Cologne to 
Miirz-zuschlag, with only my sketching-rack for 
my companion. This summer, however, makes 
a finish of this pleasant, nomadic sort of life. 
With a trunk comfortably ballasted with diplo- 
mas, I shall sail from Liverpool, in the Parthia, 
on the first of October.” 

‘““Why,” said Miss Aylett, with a quick laugh 
and blush, ‘‘ Doctor Storr returns by the Parthia. 
with us at that timer’ 

Again Douglas threw back his head to look up 
at the bright, fair face of the girl at his side. 

“Do you know,”’ he said, with a slow, pleased 
smile, while her cheek deepened its rose-hue, 
“T have at times found it necessary to anathe- 
matize the Fates, but I shall do it no longer.’’ 

Miss Aylett made no reply. Possibly she might 
not have heard him, as her face was turned 
away, and she was intently regarding the pano- 
rama of hill and sky in front of her: the hamlet 
below the crag where they were perched, and the 
silvery Miirz winding by it on its way through 
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picturesque gorge and ravine to its confluence: faculty of transforming nature, as sunbeam 
with the Mur, miles away. How much she took } glorifies an atom of dust crossing its path. Now 
in of the exter.ded view, how much of its kaleid-; you know that I and my costume could only 
oscopic changes, it might have been difficult for} have been converted into this artistic creation 
herself to say. Still, her eyes were occupied, at‘ through some such magical process. Nay, don’t 
least; for she did not look around at her com-} disclaim,”’ handing him back the sketch. «[ 
panion until he opened his sketching-rack again. } know the indignation you feel, at this attack 

“Tf you will give me five minutes more,” he} upon your ‘truth to nature;’ but we have not 
said, gently, ‘‘I think I can make a finish of time for discussion. Frau Schmidt will be send- 
this, and we can go through the chapel.” ing Malchen, or her son, Johann, in search of us,” 

“‘Yes,’”’ said Edith; ‘‘ but we must/not tarry ‘‘ Well,” said Brennan, following her down the 
very long, or Frau Schmidt may take me to task ; declivity, ‘‘as my drawing is condemned, I sup- 
for being out after sunset. The day is almost; pose you will not object, if I keep it for myself?” 
done, you see.” She glanced at him, half shyly, as they walked 

“I am sacrilegiously wishing,’ he answered, } together along the rugged path. 
with a smile, ‘‘ that some Joshua was at hand to “T have no right to withhold that which ig 
bid the sun stand still.” your own property, have I? If you think the 

“Poor Dr. and Mrs. Storr would probably not ; likeness a good one, I think the execution of it 
thank you for the wish,” said Edith, promptly. } better; so, if.your sketch possesses one, or both 
‘‘ What a worry they must have been in all day.”’ ; merits, why should you not keep it?” 

«¢T think,”’ said Brennan, ‘‘ they may feel less “The question is not ‘Why not?’ but ‘May 
anxious than you imagine. Dr, Storr; I discov-} 1?” said Brennan, reaching out his hand to 
ered to-day, at table d’hote, knows my father and } assist her down an abrupt descent. 
family well. Indeed, he was once pastor in charge For some distance he had to lend her this aid. 
of the church of which my father was a member. } Her hand was held in his close, strong grasp, 
The guard will certainly tell him I jumped off the § and the path wound its way around jutting crags 
train to take care of you for him’’—smiling a; and over outcropping ledges of granite. Hence, 
little. ‘‘ But, at any rate, their anxiety will not } she was so occupied that she made him no answer 
be of long duration.” until they were on level ground once more. In 

Edith shook her head. truth, she was aboutta-withdraw her hand, with- 

“T do not know. If they go to Trieste, towait} out making answer at all. But Brennan closed 
for me there, and our train does not come for us; his grasp yet more firmly around her fingers, and 
before midday to-morrow, only see what an im- repeated, « May I ?”’ 
mense time we will be separated. Why, we will ‘«Have the picture?’’ she asked, after an in- 
have been detained here twenty-four, hours.” stant’s hesitation. ‘‘ As possession is nine points 

‘“‘Only twenty-four hours at this delightful of the law, I suspect I am bound to concede any 
place,’ said Brennan, sighing. ‘‘Oh, for my remaining points in this case. If you think I 
Joshua!” - have any claim on the picture, why, then, I 

For some reason, Miss Aylett found herself: relinquish it in your favor.” 
echoing the sigh; but she got up directiy from “‘Thanks,”’ he said, releasing her hand. “Your 
the lichen-covered boulder. generous concession makes me regret I did not 

“Don’t you think,” she said, laughing, but; ask for the lock of hair again at the same time.” 
‘ coloring, ‘‘that, as the day of miracles is past, But, as. they were now approaching the Griinr 
we had better anticapate the sun’s departure? } Baum, Edith did not think it incumbent upon her 
Even now his glory lingers on only those higher } to take the least notice of this strong hint. 
cones, and the nights sweep down quickly in the} Nor did Douglas Brennan haye.an opportunity 
valleys like this of the Miirz. I do not really } to renew it during the evening, as Frau Schmidt 
care for an inside view of the chapel. You will} seized upon her young guests, hospitably intent 
have time, in the morning, to complete your upon entertaining them until] bedtime. 
sketch, before the express comes, will you not?” Wearied as she was by the day’s excitement, 

«But I could not afford to risk to-morrow for} Miss Aylett did not feel averse to saying goot- 
this,” returned Brenflan, who, while she spoke, } night when the hour for it finally came. Ani 
had been working to good purpose. ‘See if you} well, too, did she sleep. So well, that the sun- 
think I could,” turning round, for her inspection, } light was not only gilding the mountain-crest, 
the graceful drawing he had made, but had found its way quite into the depths of 

‘You artists,” said Edith, looking at the pic-: the valley, when Malchen came to arouse her 
ture, a half smile dimpling her lips, ‘‘ have the ; from her slumber. 
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A tardy toilette she made, shrinking coyly 
from meeting Douglas Brennan, and was relieved 
when Malchen came again later, to ask if she 
would not prefer breakfast at Frau Schmidt’s 
table, in the warm kitchen, rather tha ve a 
cheerless meal to herself in the great salle a 
manger. ‘*For,’’ said Malchen, in her quaint 
dialect, bringing a flush to Miss Aylett’s cheek, 
“the friulein’s brother, or cousin, is by this 
hour far up among the mountains, whither he 
and Johann went, at day dawn, for a shot or two 
at game. They may not return for an hour or 
more, so the friulein had best not wait.’ 

Miss Aylett was still dallying with the snowy 
egg-cups, and the crisp twists of German bread, 
when Johann, stalwart and brawny, came stalking 
into the kitchen, flinging down upon its boards a 
well-filled bag of game. His clanking step was 
followed at once by a more elastic, springing 
one, which Edith had anticipated, and which she 
recognized without difficulty. 

A moment later, Douglas Brennan was ex- 
changing greetings with her; and afterwards she 
remained, at the frau’s instigation, while he 
and Johann ate their breakfasts in turn; and so 
almost unconsciously the morning passed, till 
they heard the shrill whistle of the express 
train. 4 

“And now,’ said Brennan, when at last they 
were off, “‘I suppose we are safely booked for 
Trieste.” 

“Yes,” said Edith. ‘But I am sorry the 
freshet in the lower valley washed away the tele- 
graph connection, so we could not have a word 
from Doctor Storr to-day. One thing is certain, 
though: no salle &@ manger, however tempting, 
can beguile me from this coupé, till.we land at 
Trieste. I shall not get off the train, until Doc- 
tor Storr has me in charge.”’ 

Brennan laughingly protested against her im- 
plied distrust of his ability to take care of her. 
She answered blithely, being as light of heart as 
he. So the flow of badinage went on, now 
brimming with mirth !and laughter, and now 
murmuring with tender cadences—a fair stream 
from their hearts’ bright fountain bearing them 
whither? bi 

Short-sighted mortals! In the journey of life, 
none of tis can claim, as Brénnan and Edith did, 
to be: booked through ‘to any point, with a 'cer- 
tainty of reaching there at our own. appointed 
time. Scarcely had the express borne them 
thirty miles along their route, when they were 
whirled beyond the confluence of the Miirs with 
the Mur into the midst of the scenes of the late 
freshet. Everywhere the force of the flood had 
spent itself; but there was the trail of the dis- 





ister throughout the ravine. The Mur River 
had returned within bounds, but the waters were 
still muddy, and the current was swifi and 
strong. 

‘The stream must have gone quite over this 
road in places,’ said Miss Aylett, a little anx- 
iously. 

“Oh, yes,’’ said Brennan; ‘‘ but the officials 
are very careful in their examination of the 
places liable to be washed or undermined. Rail- 
road accidents are comparatively of rare occur- 
rence in this country, you know.” 

* But,’”’ said Edith, drawing a long sigh of 
relief, as the train rushed out from the ravine, 
leaving the Mur at a distance on their left, ‘I 
shall feel. more comfortable with this breathing 
space between us and that ugly-looking torrent.’” 

**T cannot see,”.said Brennan, teazingly, as he 
glanced from the window, ‘that there would be 
more than a choice of evils between a tumble 
down this embankment and one from the precip- 
itous crags of the ravine.” 

“T will take my chances from this point, I 
believe,’ answered Edith, lightly. 

‘“‘ Well,’’ he said, referring to his pocket guide, 
“T think you are pretty safe in doing so, for we 
are not far from a station, I see, where the engine 
stops to take on water.” 

Edith made no reply. Indeed, she had not 
time. Their coupé gave a sudden leap forward ; 
the whole car quivered like a mortally wounded 
thing in the death throes, and then bounded 
madly on, lurching and swaying, every timber 
creaking. An instant later, there was a universal 
upheaval of the foundations under them: The 
crashing and grinding and crunching was some- 
thing awful to hear. 

But it lasted only for a second of time. ‘Then 
the riven car leaped from the embankment, and 
executing a somersault, whirled over on its side a 
hopeless wreck, lying at the hase of the declivity, 
filled with human souls writhing in pain. 

At the first signal of danger, Brennan had 
thrown out his arm to grasp Edith, but the 
second lurch of the coupé dashed them apart, 
and in the final crash he was wedged against the 
roof; sustaining numberless contusions, the seri- 
ousness of which he was as yet unable to deter- 
mine. i 

Edith had been less fortunate. Thrown to the 
lower’ side:.of the car, almost everything ‘the 
coupé contained, including the single fat; jolly- 
faced female who had ‘been their vis-d-vis all the: 
way from Miirz-zuschlag, was. heaped on top of 
her. Hence, it was not surprising that when 
rescue came she should have been taken from 
the wreck unconscious, and apparently’ lifeless,’ 
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Fortunately for her, and for the other wounded 
passengers, however, the station was but a mile 
distant, and they were soon borne thither. 

Edith remained unconscious during the trans- 
fer. Indeed, she was in no better condition 
when she was laid upon a couch, in one of the 
neat chambers of the only hotel Bruck contained. 

Fortunately, however, she found friends ready 
to attend her. Bruck was the next station to 
Miirz-zuschlag, and at Bruck, Doctor Storr and 
his party had been domiciled since they reached 
there, the evening before. For once, the rev- 
erend doctor had proved stubborn, and would 
not go on to Trieste, but would stop at the nearest 
point. ‘‘No,” he said, ‘‘I cannot leave Miss 
Aylett; I will telegraph back to her, and say 
we wait here.’’ But he found, to his consterna- 
tion, the telegraph wires down. There was, how- 
ever, a great burden lifted from his heart to 
know that Brennan was with her. His leaping 
from the train, to see that no harm came to her, 
was just such an unsélfish, kindly deed as he 
might have expected from a son of his old friend, 
Doctor Douglas Brennan. 

Her friends were in an agony of fear, when 
she was brought into the station, so white and 
still. Her syncope was of moderate duration, 


however; but when she did arouse to conscious- 


ness, it was an awaking to exquisite pain in her 
right hand and wrist. 

At once, of course, it was concluded that her 
arm must have been shattéred. 

‘Ts no physician to be found anywhere, who 
can afford the poor child relief?’ asked Mrs. 
Storr, in a flutter of anxiety. 

Again, for the twentieth time, perhaps, Doctor 
Storr bustled off to hunt for a doctor. Plenty of 
doctors there were in Brack, all its folk said; but 
every one of them had their hands full of the 
maimed'from the wreck. So the doctor was re- 
turning to his wife, when, on the porch of the 
hotel, he came face to face with Douglas Brennan. 
Our hero was wearing a conspicuous strip of 
adhesive plaster over an ugly bruise near his 
temple, and, having a general air of dilapidation, 
was a pitiful sight to see. 

Brennan, though, did not wait to be questioned. 
He hobbled stiffly forward to meet the doctor. 

‘Will you tell me of Miss Aylett’s real con- 
dition?”’ he said, striving to speak calmly. «Some 
say she is dangerously injured. Is there no hope? 
I was so stunned and hurt, I did net see her after 
the accident. What: does her physician say ?”’ 

‘‘ Her physician ?’’ repeated Doctor Storr, who, 
harassed and nervous, had:grown irascible. ‘My 
dear sir, her physician says nothing, because she 
has no physician to say anything.” 


‘‘Nopbysician? Greatheavens! Is she dead?” 

“Dead? No, she isn’t dead—that is, she was 
not dead ten minutes ago; but the Lord only 
knows whether she will live or die, if we cannot 
get agprysician to do something for. her. Not 
one in Bruck can I find who hasn’t his hands 
full of the wounded.” 

‘My dear sir,” cried Brennan. “I am 
a physician—was a practicing physician jn 
America—am now just graduated from the 
schools of surgery in Paris. If I can do anything 
for Miss Aylett, I beg you will command me.” 

‘* My dear boy,”’ cried the doctor, a suspicious 
moisture glistening in his eyes, ‘‘ may God bless 
you. You’ve lifted a world’s weight from my 
heart. Come this way.” 

Not less relieved was Mrs. Storr, when they 
entered the sick-room. Edith had fainted again, 
Yet everybody felt more hopeful when Doctor 
Brennan had made his examination. There was, 
he thought, no internal injury, no shattering of 
bones—only a displacement of the wrist joint, 
which he proceeded to rectify, thereby sending 
Miss Aylett back to the'realm of oblivion from 
which she was just beginning to emerge. The 
rest of the: work he accomplished in the absence 
} of her consciousness. 

So when she came to herself, Edith found her 
arm comfortably at: rest on its support; a gash 
across her palm was wearing its strip of adhesive 
plaster; and there was a general respite from 
the pain which had lately racked her. 

It is safe to affirm that a more devoted phy- 
sician, no patient ever had. In his attendance 
upon Miss Aylett, during the ten days of her 
convalescence, Doctor Douglas Brennan was as- 
siduous beyond example. Doctor Storr did not 
hesitate to say'that he regarded him as a model 
in his profession. Publicly he expressed admir- 
ation not only for the young man’s genius, but 
more especially for the unselfishness of ‘his 
present course. 

“Why,” he said to Mrs. Storr, more than 
once, ‘“‘ he devotes himself to Miss Aylett’s case, 
up here'in this obscure place, as though he were 
in no hurry to see the Florentine galleries. Such 
devotion to science must and will have its re- 
ward.” 

Mrs. Storr doubtless interpreted differently 
the disinterestedness of Edith’s medical adviser; 
but she ‘was a discreet woman, if not a mancu- 
vring chaperon, and heid her tongue. 

Edittphiad something to endure from the pleas- 
ahtries of her young companions, however ; but 
even they had been softened by her late danger, 
and were not inclined to tease or torment. her a8 





unsparingly as they might otherwise have done. 
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IN SUMMER-TIME. 





What Miss Aylett herself thought of the dis- § 


interestedness of Brennan might be inferred from 
the payment she made him for his seryices, the 
evening before they left Bruck for Trieste. 

She had naturally enough expressed a desire 
to visit the place where the train had met with 
its disaster. Doctor Brennan had given his 
opinion that the drive would be rather a benefit 
than a disadvantage; moreover, he had offered 
himself as an escort, knowing that Dr. Storr 
and his party had made their plans for a visit to 
acave in the vicinity. 

Thus it came about that he and Edith went 
together to the scene of the accident. The distance 
was so short, and the droschke drive so little 
fatiguing, that Miss Aylett found herself able, 
as Brennan suggested, to leave the driver and 
his vehicle in the road, while they went on to the 
place where much of the debris of the wreck was 
yet scattered. 

Miss Aylett looked up the embankment from 
which their car had fallen. Then she glanced at 
the car, lying wrecked at the foot of the om 

She shivered, whitening. 

“T can scarcely realize that I am living,” she 
said, in an awe-struck tone. ‘It seems as if I 
must have been crushed quite into atoms under 
this mass of timber and iron.” 

“Don’t think of it,’ he said, vehemently. 

hank God you were spared.”’ 

“Why, see,”’ cried Edith, abruptly, «‘ here lies 
8 door with the number of our coupé on it. 
Could this be the place where we were sitting ?”’ 

“Great heavens,’’ cried Brennan. ‘‘ What an 
escape id 

An escape indeed! The gar had broken in 
half just where they had been sitting. Had it 
parted anywheré else, they would both have 
been killed. Doctor Brennan drew a deep 
breath. ‘*It was God’s Providence,” he said to 
himself. ‘‘ Nothing else.” 

Edith, less observant, slipped into the gap, 
looking about her curiously. 





‘“<It is our coupé,” she said, lifting aside some 
pieces of plank. ‘See, here is a leaf of the 
Railway Guide you were looking at when the 
crash came.” 

«¢ Yes,” said Brennan, ‘and here is a fragment 
of your pretty gray ulster.’’ 

“Oh,” suddenly exclaimed Edith, who had 
still been peering about, as if in search of some- 
thing, ‘‘and here—yes, here it is—I thought I 
might find it.” 

“« What?” asked Brennan, pressing nearer. 

Edith only laughed. She was pulling, a little 
excitedly, a slender cord, that was knotted about 
a knob of the iron rack. 

‘‘Let me do that,” said Brennan, taking the 
end in his hand. ‘Why, Miss Edith, it is a 
strand of your hair.” He looked down at her. 
«Ts it the one I cut off at Miirz-zuschlag ?”’ 

‘“‘ Yes,’’ she answered, feeling somehow guilty 
and confused. ‘I lost it from my ulster poole 
that day.” 

When he had disentangled the strand, he ten- 
derly straightened the golden threads, and held 
them out to her. 

“You will give it to me now, will you not, 
dear? Let it be the golden chain to bind my 
life to yours, Edith.” 

“It seems to me,’’ she answered, after a 
moment’s silence, during which he waited for 
her reply, ‘‘that if you cared much for me, you 
would desire a more secure chain—for—for that 
purpose’’—and she smiled roguishly—* than 
this slippery strand of hair.”’ 

“It only needs to be riveted, 
chain stronger than one.of steel.” 

‘‘How?’’ she asked, blushing and conscious. 

“May I show you?” 

A still more vivid blush lighted her pale tuce, 
but she said not a word, 

He took her in his arms and kissed her. 
did she resist. 

And all this, you see, came. of a CHAIN oF 
Harr. 
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IN SUMMER-TIME. 


BY FANNY 


Ix summer-time, when bloom is on the rye, 
And waves of snow drift down the turquoise sky, 
And poppies run, “like torchmen,” in the wheat, 
What Mercury will bring thee to my feet? 

In summer-time. 


When purple butterflies sail aimless by, 
And blackbirds flute and warble as they fly, 
And languid airs blow from the sunland’s heat, 





DRISCOLL. 


Then every thought I have is of my sweet— 
In summer-time. 


Yet, *neath thy scornful seeming, what am I? 
What is it, that I live or that I die? 
And still, methinks, these winds that hasten fleet 
From caverns of the northland, white with sleet, 
Will bring thee to me, with love’s meskness, shy— 
In summer-time, 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 148, 


CHAPTER XX. 
Detay only makes any duty we shrink from 


the more difficult of accomplishment. Though } 


fully aware of this, Huestice Young hesitated to 
confirm the rash engagement which he now saw 
threatened political ruin to a career made bril- 
liant by his own talent, with the social ostracism 
which the prejudice of opposing races was sure 
to bring upon him. Beyond this, and in spite 
of himself, a feeling of loss and sacrifice swayed 
his heart back to thoughts of Constance Noel. 
That exquisite inner sense that exists only with 
rare refinement in men or women, shed its subtle 
influence through these more worldly consider- 
ations. He began to doubt if the haughty 


bearing, that seemed ‘to repulse his advances, 
was really sustained by the feelings it seemed to 
express. That modesty which is the best ele- 
ment of real gréatness, had forbidden him to 


recognize the fact that’ indifference does not 
arouse intense feeling of any kind; and that a 
highly-bred girl like Constance was ‘not likely to 
waste even a glance of contempt on his compan- 
ionship with a woman like Mrs. Camp, unless 
her interest in himself had given ‘a sting of 
wounded pride to the scorn she had flung upon 
him that day in a balcony of the Capitol. As if 
to add to the perplexities of his position, these 
doubts would crowd upon his thoughts, disturb- 
ing them with vague uncertainties; and more 
than orieé, he was startled to find'that the pictur- 
esque beauty of Washanee was crowded out of 


. Sight by the form of Constance, as he had seen 


her before a shadow of discord had ever come 
between them. 

The young man knew that all this was mad- 
ness: that even if Washanee had never come 
into his life, there was no certainty that Con- 
stance would have entered it. But feelings that 
wounded pride and resentment had failed to 
harden into indifference now seemed to start out 
from their hiding-places, like those mysterious 
writings that only become visible in the glow of 
intense heat, and undér the very burning of his 
heart enamel every line of her face upon its sur- 
face. He tried to resist this ; he arose and walked 
the roor90) after hour, in vain efforts to weary 





himself beyond the influence of such thoughts; 
but inasmuch as a soul worth having is stronger 
than the body, that image went with him into, 
feverish sleep, which found him prostrate upona 
couch at daylight, and haunted his dreams with 
its sweet invisible presence. Few men have ever 
undertaken a struggle so utterly hopeless as that 
in which Huestice Young entered, with all the 
strength of his young manhood. He was honor 
able and brave; but how was he to wrestle against 
the sweet and subtle influence which had stolen 
into his life, and was weaving itself closer and 
closer there, even while he thought it perishing 
under the contempt of its object ? 

The love that possessed him had imperceptibly 
become a part of his being. Its very fineness 
baffled the power of a strong will. He might as 
well have attempted to wrench perfume from the 
cup of a flower, as separate his being,ftom,that 
of Constance Noel. Not one man in ten thousand 
would have suffered as Young did, that night; 
for out of this number, perhaps no other man 
would have been capable of the feelings that 
possessed him. For these natures are not of 
the million to whom the great secret of the one 
perfect love is given. Men and women capable 
of feeling such love are like those rare flowers 
that grow in the pure atmosphere of Alpine 
peaks. But they do exist, and to such is given 
the one glimpse of Paradise that can be found on 
earth. 

When Young dropped into feverish sleep, that 
morning, it was with a painful consciousness that 
his love for Constance Noel was stronger than 
ever, and that it would go with him, whatever 
else might betide, either as a Nemesis or an 
angel, through the vortex of life into which he 
must now plurige with that other one by his side. 
Had he known what was passing in the great 
brick house, with the starlight falling adown its 
walls and on that sea of verdure in the garden, 
some way of redemption must have been found 
for two hearts linked together at least by the 
deep sympathy of pain. 

Part <f that night, Constance had been lying, 
face downward, among the pillows of her white 
bed, like some forlorn creature lost in the snow; 
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pasvorueee 
for her sobs now and then broke on the night 
like the lost wails of a storm, and shivers ran 
through her frame, as if a gust of wind were 
sweeping over it. Such grief as this does not 
Jong rest passive anywhere. Directly she was 
walking up and down her chamber again, weep- 
ing bitterly, and reproaching herself for the 
pride that had driven this one man, who was all 
the world to her, into an engagement that im- 
pended nothing but disgrace and certain ruin. 

Could Young have seen this poor girl’s face, 
as she came now and then into the starlight of 
a window, pale and tremulous with passionate 
grief, or heard the tones of her voice as they 
broke forth in bitter self-reproach as she fell 
upon her knees by the bed, with both hands upon 
her temples, striving to foree back the pain 
beating there, while her voice broke forth in an 
agony of distress, no power on earth could have 
kept those two apart. Position, fame, the bright- 
ness of a grand career, he was ready to surrender, 
that his honor as a gentleman might be redeemed ; 
but not the love of a creature like that. Had he 
heard the cry that went up as she fell upon her 
knees, some way of redeeming his freedom would 
have been found. 

“Qh, if I could but save him from this—place 
him back where he was a month ago, I would 


give him up willingly; but not to her—not to 
‘tilin, disgrace, the ridicule of meaner men. It is 
well that my miserable pride should be smitten 


well, but oh, how cruel, that this 


down ; 
guaw—” 
. Here Constance covered her face with both 
hands, and shrunk within herself, ashamed of 
the bitter feeling that had hurled this term of 
reproach ‘against Washanee. 

“This beautiful, beautiful savage,’’ she added, 
with generous emphasis, “‘it was but just that 
she should be the first to tell me that I have lost 
him forever and ever.” 

After this wild outburst of self-reproach, the 
girl sprang to her feet again, and once more 
commenced that monotonous tramp in the room, 
up and down, up and down, till all the strength 
was smitten from her limbs; and falling upon a 
seat by the open window, she threw her arms 
over the sill, and looked drearily down on the 
crowd of flowers heaped against the garden walls, 
like ghostly shadows clouded with mist, that 
chilled her through and through. 

After awhile, she fell asleep there, with dew 
falling on her hair and the flowing white sleeves 
of her dress, 

There inthe house across the garden, Washanee 
lay sleeping on her pile of Mexican blankets, 


with both hands folded on her breast, and a 
Vou. IXXxIt- 16 





smile just parting the crimson of her lips, through 
which you could see a gleam of the white teeth, 
also parted a little. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

He did not come. Washanee had been watch- 
ing and waiting for her lover all that day, with 
the restless impatience of a young heart that has 
not yet taken its first lesson of self-restraint. 
Hour after hour she wandered to and fro‘in the 
apartments allotted to her, arranging the dra- 
peries, replacing the barbaric ornaments with 
which she had adorned them, changing everthing 
again and again, and pausing to take breath, order- 
ing Wisse to bring in fresh flowers, and busying 
herself with them as the time dragged on. 

Sometimes, as she was weaving a wreath or 
filling some jar, a sfep on the pavenient or a 
sound of the door-bell would startle her, and, 
like a deer in its covert, she would stand among 
the flowers scattered at her feet, holding her 
breath, and, with one hand on her heart, listening 
eagerly. When the sound died away, shadows 
of touching disappointment settled on her face ; 
still, she-sunk into her chair again, and laughed 
a little as she saw Wisse regarding her with a 
look of comic interest. 

At last, driven by impatience to recklessness, 
she sat down by a little table where writing ma- 
terials were placed, took up a pen made from the 
quill of some raven shot in her native woods, and 
began to write, rapidly at first, then with hesita- 
tion, as if the language she used were insufficient 
for her thoughts. 

‘“‘The mocking-bird listens for her mate—far, 
far from the rose of Cherokee—from the live oak 
bearded with moss. The woods around her are 
strange. No magnolia trees shake the breath of 
their great white blossoms on the wind, drink 
noonday sunshine, or open their white bosoms to 
the starlight when dews fall. 

“The bird is young—just away from her nest 
among the roses. Wild with waiting, she hushes 
her heart to listen for the sweet trills of a love- 
cry which comes not—which comes not! Her 
breast throbs with music, but gives forth no sing- 
ing; for the voices of wild woods are strange to 
his hearing. She knows no other, and flutters 
wildly in and out, beating strange leaves with 
her wings till they tremble and whisper around 
her.”’ 

These were the words that Washanee wrote. 
It was a relief to her ardent longing that she 
could give it even this expression. She did not 
know that her thoughts had dropped into wild 
rhythm; or that her face brightened up as her 
pen flew across the paper; but Wisse, sitting 
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there idle and seemingly uncbservant, saw it all, 
and the poor little heart in her bosom swelled 
with slave-like devotion, not the less strong be- 
cause of her ignorance. 

All at once: Washanee lifted her head, and a 
flood of crimson swept her face; for a door had 
opened, and the old chief came quietly into the 
room, looking grave and anxious. He saw her 
blushes and the quick apprehension in her eyes ; 
but he approached the table, and leaning gently 
over her shoulder, read a line or two of the 
writing, though she laid her hand over it as he 
approached, with a faint cry of distress, such as 
a mother-bird gives when strangers look down 
upon the eggs in her nest. 

The look of trouble on the old man’s face deep- 
ened as he read the few lines that little brown 
hand was unable to cover. Many white men 
might have smiled at the girl’s enthusiasm ; but 
Washaning, having known what the one love of 
a lifetime is, only bent down and kissed her fore- 
head. Then he saw that tears were gathering 
under her eyelids, and went away, sighing heavily. 
Scarcely had he gone when the street door opened, 
and some one came hurriedly up the stairs. The 
girl caught her breath, but she knew that the 
footsteps were not those she longed to hear, and 
shook the tears from her eyes with passionate 
impatience. 

Gray Hawk, after the rude fashion of his people, 
had come into her privacy without warning or 
consent. She stood up to receive him, haughtily 
as an offended queen might have done, and the 
two confronted each other with something of the 
savage grandeur natural to them both. 

‘‘ Yesterday, I was among the trees down yon- 
der, shooting birds. There is nothing else where 
white men hunt, and rather than sit idle in their 
lodges, I leveled my strength to that.” 

“Yes, I saw you—and how your rifle was 
leveled,’’ answered Washanee, with a slow, 
seornful smile, that stung the young chief like 
am arrow, and made his next words bitter. 

“Yes,”” he said, ‘‘ for once I found better game 
than birds in the white man’s woods, though a 
chief of the Cherokees scorns to kill foxes in his 
own hunting-grounds.”’ 

‘* Foxes? You dare to call him that ?”’ 

Gray Hawk’s lips curved, and his teeth gleamed 
fiercely through them. He knew by the flash of 
her eyes, and the trembling of that spirited foot 

‘on the floor, that his words.bad stung the girl. 

‘‘What thing nobler than a fox would hide 
behind a woman to save its own worthless life ?’’ 

“It is false. .He is brave asa lion. It was I, 
who flung myself before him. He did not know 
of your cowardly attempt upon_his life,” 





‘‘Did she know that he was insulting the 
wife promised to a Cherokee chief ?”’ 

Washanee’s foot no longer trembled. She 
stamped it fiercely on the floor; but. could not 
speak ; the passion within her was too strong for 
words. _ The scorn in her looks stung the young 
brave like vipers. 

‘«The wife promised to a Cherokee chief?”’ she 
said, at last, in a voice made apparently calm by 
the very force of intense passion. ‘‘ Who on all 
the earth has a right to make a promise like 
that?” r 

‘The assembled chiefs of the nation.’’ 

‘“‘No, no. The assembled chiefs of all the 
world have no such power.’ 

Gray Hawk looked at the girl steadily. He 
knew the power of tribal laws better than she 
could, and how little regard would be given to the 
wishes of any woman who rebelled against them. 
There was something of menace and mastership 
in his glance, that struck terror to the girl’s 
heart ; for she remembered some words confirm- 
ing this dread, that had at one time escaped her 
grandfather. 

‘‘They have a power that few men and no 
woman can resist. Had I shot that man down, 
as he stood with your arms-around him, not a 
chief in all our tribes would have condemned 
me; for they have promised you to me,” said 
Gray Hawk, speaking firmly and with less pas- 
sion than he had betrayed at first. 

‘«But my grandfather? He is not among the 
chiefs who have given me away ?” 

** He is above us all—our chief of chiefs; but 
only one in a grand council. To a decision there 
he must submit like the rest.’’ 

«And this grand council has given me to 
you?” 

“It is my glory to say so, Washanee.”’ 

** But I do not love you.” 

Gray Hawk laughed a little. 

“We do not ask the women we choose to love 
us. It is enough that we love them.” 

‘* But you—educated better than many whites, 
brave by nature, generous, I will say that— 
would not take a wife who did not love you?” 

‘<T would make her love me.” 

‘“‘Not if that wife were called Washanee; not 
if she loved another man, and could tell you so 
without blushing.” 

**T would not let her do that.’’ 

‘‘ But how—how could you prevent it?’ 

“If that man should chance to come within 
our hunting-grounds, he would disappear,” 
answered Gray Hawk, with stern composure. 

Washanee shuddered, but spoke again rather 
defiantly, | 
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‘‘But what if she refused to go back to your 
hunting-grounds ?”’ 

“Then her grandfather, who is an.old man, 
would be held responsible for taking. her among 
strangers.” 

“My grandfather is wise, and stronger even 
in his great age than any brave among you,’’ 
said Washanee, recovering couruge, as she thought 
of the.old man’s influence among the Cherokees, 
which she believed to be supreme. ‘He will 
never’ give me to a man I do not love. Nor 
would you, Gray Hawk, seek to force me into 
your lodge, when you. became certain that my 
heart belonged far away, and could only break 
there.” 

The young chief turned his head away; the 
change. from vehement passion to persuasions 
that were almost pathetic touched even his 
savage nature. _Had she always been in that 
mood, he might have consented to give her up; 
for it. was the grand picturesqueness of her savage 
blood that controlled him most, as it challenged 
contest. When she was gentle and caressing, 
the pride of domination gave way, and he held 
her ef less value. Now that the first storm of 
their meeting was over, he remembered the sug- 
gestion that the old chief had so earnestly made, 
and yielding to her gentler mood, made some 


picturesque attempts at’ pleasing her, and at-last 
went away appeased. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Days passed, and Washanee heard nothing of 
her lover. At first, the suspense was terrible, 
and she did indeed seem like a wild bird that 
had wounded its wings with continual beating. 
By degrees she drifted into a state of uncertainty 
and bewilderment. All that Gray Hawk had 
said of her position with the tribe was slight in 
comparison with the one great doubt that pos- 
sessed her continually. Did the man who had 
professed to love her so dearly, on the banks of 
Rocky Creek, really mean:what he said? She 
remembered, with.a pang of doubt, what Con- 
stance Noel had said about, the careless habit of 
love-making, that really was the amusement and 
zest of social life all around her, and the idea 
was both humiliating and full of doubt. - 

Ignorant of the usages of this, to her, new 
world, she was clouded with uncertainties, and 
doubtful of all things, Of one fact she was, how- 
ever, certain, and it was enough to fill her young 
heart with passionate pain: The man who had, 
ina moment of reckless admiration, professed to 
love her entirely and asked her to become his 
Wife, had not sought her presence since his hasty 
leave-taking that day at her grandfather’s door. 








Then she had carried her new-born happiness to 
the old man joyfully, as children bring in armfuls 
of flowers from the meadows; but instead of 
brightening his face with smiles, her news had 
only clouded it with anxiety, that almost 
amounted to dismay. In her doubt and _per- 
plexity, how could she go to him, as she might 
have done only a week before? She saw that the 
old man was in a state of restless expectancy : 
that he never smiled, and though his voice had 
always been full of tenderness for her, it was now 
depressed and husky, like that of a man suddenly 
chilled. 

These observations brought a feeling of guilty 
consciousness upon the girl, that grew and deep- 
ened every hour; and a.sense of inexplicable 
alienation came between these two, for the first 
time in their lives. So she kept away from the 
old man, and scarcely lifted her eyes to his face 
when they met. She had no more to explain, 
haying onee poured out her full heart; but tor- 
tured herself with questions that only one being 
on earth could-answer, and he never came. 

Why? Was his absence. enforced,by some 
laws of etiquette unknown to her? Or had a 
change fallen upon his love, that absence was 
intended to express? How could this forest 
child answer questions like these? How endure 
the pain of uncertainty, that grew. more. and 
moretormenting as time wore on? Only three) 
days had passed, yet they seemed to this. young 
Indian girl like years of expectation and disap- 
pointiment, ending in a dull blank. She no 
longer expected the coming of Young, but wan- 
dered about the house, or sat by the window, 
hours together, in listless despondency. 

When the first happiness of her love-dream 
brightened everything around her, the lilacs and 
snowballs down in the old garden were in the 
zenith of their purple and snowy bloom, and a 
rosy light, perceptible only to herself, floated 
through and around them all. Now, on the third 
day of waiting, the atmosphere seemed to par- 
take of her depression. Clouds, heavy and lead- 
colored, hung over the old garden, which they 
had deluged with rain the night before. The 
wet ground was littered with a storm of over-ripe 
leaves, The wisterias that draped the back 
walls of General Noel’s house, overmastering the 
thick verdure of the Virginia creepers with the 
azure of their abundant blossoming, had gone out 
of flower. Flecks of pale yellow, swept from the 
jaburnum trees, were turning to old-gold on the 
damp earth beneath them. 

Beautiful things like these must change, perish, 
and bloom again, in the great harmony of nature, 
and perhaps their greatest charm lies in this 
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bright evanescence ; but to the disturbed fancy of 
this Indian girl, a blight had fallen upon them, as 
wellas upon herself. Indeed, she had for the time 
given herself up to the superstitions of the red 
race to which she half belonged. 

As Washanee sat by the window, on the third 
day, Wisse, who had been regarding her with 
the affectionate vigilance of a watch-dog, and 
knew the source of all this misery quite as well 
as her mistress, formed a sudden resolution. She 
had seen folded papers come and go in this new 
home, and could observe that they often brought 
relief to anxiety, and seemed the means of con- 
veyance for pleasant feelings from one person to 
another. Why should not the thoughts that had 
brightened the face of her young mistress, that 
day when she was so busy with her pen, be 
carried to the white chief, who might send some- 
thing back that would make her smile again? 

This idea was like an inspiration to the slave, 
who, in her great devotion to her mistress, and 
somewhat from the pilfering instincts of her 
race, had been in the habit of picking up such 
fragment® as lay about the room, and hoarding 
them in her own particular lair, like a magpie. 

Obeying this instinct, this strange creature 
had carefully folded up the paper upon which 
Washanee had written, and hid it in an old 
satchel of birch-bark, with embroidery on it that 
would have driven our sunflower esthetics wild, 
in which she kept her surreptitiously-gathered 
treasures under the furs. 

The bright idea had seized upon her while 
Washanee, lost in hopeless apathy, sat by the 
window,. looking out upon the leaden day. 
Wisse said nothing, and moved cautiously, while 
she laced up her leggings, and twisted the hand- 
kerchief, won by persistent importunity from the 
young mistress, turban fashion around her head. 

As she sat on the floor, with one foot lifted to 
her knee, as she fitted her moccasin upon it, 


. Washanee turned her face wearily from the 


window, and somewhat surprised by the progress 
of her slave’s toilet, asked what she was doing. 

“Well, I s’pects dis chile has hived up long 
"nuff. She’s bound ter go out an’ see what dem 
pore white folks’ niggers am *bout in ‘de street 
dar. Hain’t seen dis handkercher ’mong ’em 
yet. When dey does, I s’pect it'll make ’em 
hop right out o’ dar skins. Dat’s jes’ whar I’se 
a-goin’, young missus.” 

Washanee smiled, languidly. 

“Yes,” she said, “it is a long time since you 
have been out. No wonder you feel restless.” 

‘‘Which I does, orful,’’ answered Wisse, tug- 
ging at the deerskin tags of her tunic. 

Washanee soon lost all interest in these pro- 





ceedings, and fell to her dreamy thoughts again, 
but Wisse found her way to the street, holding 
one hand close upon the bosom of her tunic, 
under which she had concealed the wild attempts 
at poetry, stolen from her mistress. How and 
by what instinct this strange creature found the 
lodgings of Huestice Young, it is impossible for 
me to say; but as that gentleman was seated at 
his study-table, forcing himself into the tiresome 
perusal of a correspondence with a constituency, 
so full of selfish interests that the very sight of 
a mail revolted him, the door softly opened, and 
Wisse crept in; but so noiseless was the fall of 
her moccasins on the carpet, that he was uncon- 
scious of her presence, till the little creature 
stood close by his side. 

*“T’se done gone got sumthin’ like dem,” she 
said, pointing to the letters which still lay un- 
opened on the table; ‘only dar ain’t no picturs 
on mine; jes’ crinkle-crinkles—like dat.” 

Here Wisse snatched up a pen, on which the 
ink was still wet, and rushed a great serpentine 
dash across a sheet of paper that lay before the 
young man. 

*¢ Where on earth did you come from ?”’ he said, 
absolutely startled by her sudden appearance. 

Wisse nodded her head in the direction of her 
home, and exhibited the edges of her white teeth. 

‘«’Spect I comes from down dar,’’ she said, with 
a look full of meaning, which brought the blood 
into Young’s face. 

“Well?” 

“Tse done gone brought dis; but der young 
missus don’t know nuffin’ ’tall ’bout it.” 

Here Wisse took a folded paper from her bosom, 
and laid it before the young Senator. 

Young turned pale, as suddenly as he had 
beeome crimson, when his eyes fell upon the 
writing; for he recognized it as that of the little 
poem he had received in the Senate chamber on 
the day of his first speech. 

‘‘ What is this?’ he questioned, as the paper 
trembled in his hand. 

«* Looks like’ it’s ‘paper,’’ said’ Wisse, at a loss 
for other explanation. 

‘«But where did you get it?” 

«’Spect I stoled it.” 

“But who told you to bring it here—your 
mistress?” fie 

“Sure as I live she didn’t,” answered the 
slave, with great earnestness; “’fore de Lord, 
Tse tellin’ de truf.” 

Young made no answer; he was reading the 
wild love-song that Washanee had written in the 
passionate unrest of her first disappointment. 
Strange, uneven, and full of turbulent feeling 
as they were, the spirit of the lines disturbed 
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him greatly. Spite of himself, the feeling that 
had prompted them made his heart beat and the 
blood run more quickly through his veins. He 
looked up, and saw that Wisse was gazing at him 
with a world of sharp intelligence in her black 
eyes. 

“Tell me, now, where did yeu get this?’ he 
said, still in doubt of its authorship. 

Done gone an’ stoled it from de young missus, 
dar !”” 

“From the young mistress? But how came it } 
in. her possession ?”’ 

Wisse was puzzled; the long word bewildered ; 
her. She stood on one foot, then on the other, 
irresolutely. 

“Where did your mistress get this?’ ques- 
tioned Young. _‘‘ Who wrote it?” 

«Did it her ownself; seed her do it.”’ 

“What! you saw her write this?’ 

“ Sartin’ sure.”’ 

Young drew adeep breath. The words of this 
fantastic little creature were changing all things 
around him; they had swept away the only evi- 
dence he possessed of Constance Noel’s interest 
in himself. If this was the handwriting of 
Washanee, so was that other poem hidden away 
in his bosom; so was he made certain that the 





only love assured to him was that of the young 


Indian girl. But the poems were so different ; 
how could they have been written by the same 
person? In/his heart Young was striving to keep 
hold of the one slender thread that had seemed 
tw sanction a belief in Constance Noel’s regard 





for him; but it was breaking in his grasp. 
“Tell me,”’ he said, almost pleadingly, so great 


‘“* Was it because you thought that I was the 
friend of your young lady, and would be glad to 
hear from her ?”’ 

Wisse shook her head, as if the term did not 
satisfy her ideas of the position. 

“‘Don’t know ’bout fren’s. Dat’s a white 
folks’ word. De young missus don’t eat no 
more, don’t smile no more; but sets dar t’inkin’, 
tinkin’ ’bout sumthin’ ; an’ it jes’ seems ter me 
as if it wuz only ’kase nobody dat she wants ter 
see comes ’bout. So I ’members dat folks cheer 
up purty, when dey git papers like dis; and 
when I seed her eyes lookin’ ’round as if she 
*spected sumthin’ as didn’t come, I’spicioned dat 
it wuz all *bout you—an’ dat’s bout all der am 
*bout it,” 

Young pushed his chair back, as Wisse fin- 
ished her imperfect explanation, and began to 
walk the room. The girl had given him some 
enlightenment that made his own course regarding 
Washanee a matter of self-reproach. The linger- 
ing thought that Constance Noel might possibly 
have known of his love, and encouraged it, was 
entirely swept away. All this had existed in 
his own fancy, nothing more. In keeping faith 
with this beautiful Indian girl, he endangered 
no happiness but his own; and in sacrificing 
his own ambitious future, maintained what was 
dearer to him than political suecess—his own 
personal honor; for Young was one of those few 
men in society who held a pledge of honor to a 
woman more sacred than his bond for gold to a 
man, That was not all. If he could not alto- 
gether return the passionate love of a warm- 
hearted girl like Washanee, Young was not a man 


was his anxiety to know the truth—‘ tell me how { to accept it as a triumph to his vanity alone; 


and when you saw the young mistress write on 
this paper ?”’ 

“Well, I reckon ’twas der day when dat sneak 
Injun, Gray Hawk, cum prowlin’ ’bout.”’ 

“Then you saw her writing this?’ 

Wisse nodded her head several times. 

“But how came she to give itinto your hands?”’ 

“Told yer afore, I stoled it. Seed dat sneak 
Injun wid his head a one side, eyin’ of it like a 


fox eyes der chicken he means to insume. I } 


seed dat she wuz skeered ’bout his gittin’ hold | 
on it, so I jes’ slided it away, an’ he nebber seed 
nuffin’: more ’bout it.’ 

“ But the young lady—your mistress, did she 
never miss the paper ?”’ 

“Sure nuff, but I tole her it wuz done gone 
an’ tared up.” 

‘“‘ But how came you to bring it to me?’ 

Wisse seemed to reflect a moment. The faith- 





ful creature had some vague sense of the womanly 
pride she was bound to uphold, and hesitated. 


but could well return its devoted unselfishness 
with the tender gratitude which is better than 
the love of common men. Perhaps nothing could 
have appealed to his generous nature more effect- 
ually than the enlightenment given in Wisse’s 
imperfect words. He believed her entirely when 
she told him that her visit to his room came 
from the promptings of her own quick intelli- 
gence, and entire love for the young mistress; 
and in a quiet way, drew from her a full 
knowledge of all this brave girl had done or 
suffered since their meeting at Rocky Creek. 

I am much afraid that Wisse wandered off in 
her narrative of events, after the fashion of her 
race, just a little, and magnified her own great 
misfortunes in the swamp, and her losses from 
that horseback ride, in a way that. might have 
suggested some degree of restitution; for as she 
prepared to go away, he placed a half-eagle in 
her hand; which, being a coin of some experi- 
ence since it left the mint, did not appeal.to the 
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slave’s cupidity as a brighter thing might have 
done; so not having the least idea of its value, 
she brought it back to him, and entreated that 
he would give her a little deer of gilded iron that 
served as a paper-weight on his table, an artistic 
treasure worth a shilling or two, for which, 
however, he refused to receive back the piece of 


gold, and took some pains to make her compre- ; 


hend something of its value, all of which she 
refused to believe; but went away with her 
eyes dancing with delight, and fastened on the 
deer. 

““Won’t dem white folks’ niggers jes’ howl, 
when I shows ’em what I’se got,”’ she triumphed, 
talking eagerly to herself, as she danced her 
treasures up and down from one hand to the 
other. ‘None on ’em ever seed a live deer 
since dey wuz borned, and won't jes’ know what 
dis scrumptious animal, wid its golden horns, 
*mounts ter; but, golly! won’t I tell’em ’bout it? 
Oh, no!’ : 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
WASHANEE sprang to her feet. She had never 
heard that step upon the stairs before, but knew 
it fromits very strangeness. With a hand pressed 
to her heart, she turned her eyes upon the door, 
and listened so intently that the breath stood still 


beneath her slightly-parted lips. 

There was no announcement beyond a gentle 
knock at the door, when Huestice Young came 
in, and walked directly up to Washanee, whose 
hand had dropped away from its nervous pressure 
on her heart, and was held out to him with a little 


proud hesitation. Young took the hand gently 
in his own and pressed his lips upon it. 

“T have been occupied—gravely occupied,” 
he said; “‘ forgive me that I did not come before.” 

Washanee’s drooping eyelids trembled, and 
Young could see that tears were beginning to 
sparkle behind the black lashes. It grieved him 
to know how much his absence had troubled her— 
how deeply she could feel. 

«*You have been well, I trust, since the day 
that your slave had so many adventures?” he 
continued, taking refuge in commonplaces, when 
he saw how bravely the girl was conquering emo- 
tions which shamed her own pride.’ “ My horse, 
I fear, must have given her a hard run.”’ 

‘‘Hi-he-ho! didn’t he, jes’ ?”’ 

This exclamation came from Wisse, who was 
in her corner, wavering about like a restless ani- 
mat as she watched this meeting, delighted with 
her own paft in bringing it about; but the mo- 
ment Young’s eyes fell upon her she sank down 
into a heap of stolid indifference, as if she had 
never seen nor thought of the man in her life. 








She had accounted for her long absence from 
home the day before by piling so many false- 
hoods on each other that Washanee had lost al] 
curiosity before they were put into form; and 
Wisse gloried in the secret that made her a sort 
of accomplice with the white gentleman. 

Washanee smiled, and cast a bright look on her 
handmaiden. ‘ Yes,’’ she said, ‘* Wisse had a 
terrible experience that day. She does not find 
sufficient range for her style of horsemanship in 
your woods.” 

It is strange that such trivial conversation can, 
sometimes, be found a refuge for the deepest feel- 
ings, and yet seem perfectly natural to the occa- 
sion. Neither Young nor the girl who listened 
to him gave a thought to the words that each of 
them knew were only veils to deeper and more 
absorbing feelings which might not be dwelt upon 
there. 

“Is your grandfather at home?” questioned 
Young, after an embarrassing pause. ‘TI hope 
he will be able to give me a little time this 
morning.” 

Washanee looked anxious, almost startled ; for 
she remembered the persistent sadness that had 
come upon the old man, and felt a dread of this 
meeting with her lover. 

‘* He is in yonder,” she said, waving her hand 
slightly toward the door of Washaning’s room. 

* And alone?” 

The girl smiled a little sadly, as she said: 

‘* He is almost always alone now.” 

Young bowed; and unannounced, as he had 
entered Washanee’s presence, sought that of her 
grandfather. 7 

The old chief was walking slowly up and down 
his apartment. He seldom rested long in his 
chair now, and it stood alone, draped with his 
red-lined cloak—a bright spot of color in the 
room, which would otherwise have been dreary 
enough. As Young entered, the old man gave 8 
start, that seemed to come from a deeper feeling 
than surprise; for the swarthy color of his face 
took a tinge of gray, and his eyes had a wild 
gleam of apprehension in them. Still, the old 
man was courteous; and if he received his vis- 
itor with some accession of the proud reserve 
natural to his race, it was so blended with the 
gentleness of civilization that his deportment was 
rather that of some Spanish grandee than of an 
American Indian. 

Making a graye motion that Young should seat 
himself, the old man sat down in his own chair, 
and, with a slight bend of the head, prepared 
himself to listen. 

“You may not think the object of my visit a 
pleasant one, for I can imagine that few men would 
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be willing to give a person so lovely as I find; to ask your consent to this marriage, which 
your granddaughter to a comparative stranger ; seems so objectionable to you.” 
but two days ago, surprised into an opportunity; Young spoke a little haughtily. In his heart, 
that I hope the young lady will never regret, I ; he felt that the sacrifice he was making deserved 
asked her to become my wife, and now only; a more cordial acceptance, and all this close 
wait your sanction to her acceptance.” questioning irritated his pride. 

“You asked Washanee to become your wife, The old man seemed to recognize the spirit 
knowing that she belonged to a race which are in this reply with increased respect. He stood 
people are fast driving from the face of tha earth. ; regarding the Senator, until all his features 
You, a United States Senator, » man of high: quivered with emotion; then sweeping one hand 
promise in the nation, come here to ask the; across his eyes, he spoke with the abandonment 
hand of a wild Indian girl, born in the forest, } of a man long used to restraints breaking through 
bred with children of the forest. Have you con-} them with passionate pride. 
sidered all these things, and the consequences} ‘‘ Young man,” he said, ‘‘ you are asking the 
that may follow your wishes, if I should lend} heart from my bosom, the soul out of my being. 
myself to their accomplishment ?”’ ; You ask me to lay all the work of my life, all the 

The old man’s voice shook as he spoke. } hopes of my life, in ruins; but I am ready to do 

“I should not have eome here without such ; that, if she loves you, and above all, if you love 
consideration,’ Young said, with quiet firmness, ; her; but there is much to do before we come to 
“All the difficulties that you have pointed out; that. Leave me, now—leave me. It is not well 
are real enough, but not insurmountable to a! that you should witness the weakness of an old 
strong will and an honest purpose.”’ } man, when the last creature that is dear to him on 

« And you love my granddaughter well enough } earth is to be given up. Young man, young man, 
for this ?”” you do not know what you are asking of me.” 

“Certainly, or you would not have seen me “Still, you have not altogether refused me?’’ 
here.” : ‘*No, no. Washanee herself shall decide.”’ 

Young saw a:look of doubt in the keen eyes} Young took leave of the old man, so trou- 
bent ypon him, as the old man replied, $ bled by.sympathy that his face was grave when 

“ My—my granddaughter, my Washanee, who} he entered the room where Washanee was 
could help loving her? I need not have asked ; ; waiting, and Wisse lay apparently sound asleep 
but the girl—the child herself—she has had so } on her rug. 
little time, she is so impetuous. How can it be} The young mistress felt the awkwardness of 
possible that she has given herself up, heart and her presence in the room, and had made a strong 
soul, heart and soul, to a stranger—if she has, if effort to get her into the street, or anywhere, so 
she has ?”” that the return of her lover might escape the 


“These are questions you can best put to an vigilance of those keen black eyes; but Wisse, 


young lady. It is hardly to be supposed that I; considering herself mistress of ceremonies on 
can know more than the simple truth that she} this particular occasion, had refused to be aroused 
has honored me by her choice,’’ said Young. 3 from a sudden torpor of sleep that had fallen 
“But what is it you expect of me?” ‘upon her. So she curled herself up on the rug, 
‘“ Your consent that I should make your grand- and regarded what was passing through a narrow 
child my wife.” slit between her eyelids. 
“ And nothing more?” In this way she saw Young put his arm light'y 
“ Nothing more.”’ around Washanee’s waist, as she stood by the 
“But have you not heard that our tribes are; window, and with a scarcely perceptible caress 
partly civilized, that some of us hold property, } touch his lips to her forehead, a proceeding that 
and are rich beyond the general wealth; and } failed to satisfy Wisse, whose ideas of love-making 
that it is possible that an Indian chief may have; were florid as the handkerchief she had lost; 
the power of being generous ?”’ but it had a far deeper effect upon a fair young 
Young smiled, a little contemptuously; but; girl who was loitering by the open window in 
only answered the simple truth, when he said: } General Noel’s parlor, across the garden, and saw 
‘No, I have never thought of that.” the two standing there as if framed in a picture. 
Washaning looked keenly at the other. As Young lifted his head, he caught one glimpse 
“But if it should prove that this girl—this ; of a flushed face and the flutter of white garments 
granddaughter of mine—could bring you great through the vine-leaves; and absolutely faint of 
Wealth or strong influence among our people?”’ _ ; heart, turned away. 
“ Perhaps, in that case, I might have hesitated ; [TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
ry 


a deep kilting, which is mounted upon a deep 
yoke, at least nine inches deep. The tunic is 
laid in folds across the front, and draped at the 
; back. The Norfolk jacket has three box-plaits 
; in the back and three in front; turnover collar. 
$ Tight-fitting coat-sleeve, with plain cuffs but- 
‘toning on the outside of the arms. Side and 


No. 2, 


No. 1—Is a Norfolk costume, for walking. The { breast pockets. Twelve to fourteen yards of 
material is one of the pretty checked camel’s-{ double-fold material. A plain round waist may 
hair woolens now so fashionable. The skirt has! be made for house-wear, and as the season 
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advances it can be worn under the Norfolk jacket 
for additional Warmth, only in that case the 
jacket must be fitted over the plain waist. ~ 


No. 2—Is another stylish promenade costume, 
for the early autumn, It is made of very dark- 
blue cashmere and velvet. The skirt is composed 
of three deep kiltings, the third disappearing 
under the blouse bodice. The kiltings are headed 





with a velvet band two inches wide, finished in 
front with a metal buckle. The belt and large 
sash are also of velvet. The bodice is a plain 
round waist, with a gathered plastron in front, 
which is simply gathered at the neck, and drawn 
down beneath the belt. The waist fastens un- 


derneath this gathered front. Tight coat-sleeves, 
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with band and buckle forming the cuffs. Ten to 
twelve yards of cashmere, and one and a half 
yards of velvet to match, cut on the bias, will be 
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required. Six buckles. 
procured, a flat bow of velvet may be substituted. 

No. 3—Is a walking-costume, for a young lady, 
made of brown lady’s cloth, suitable for the full 
months, also for early winter wear. The skirt 
has first a deep kilted flounce, which is mounted 
upon a foundation skirt of brown alpaca. This 
is done to lessen the weight of a cloth costume. 
Many ladies make such costumes upon an old 
silk skirt for the foundation; but where that is 
not convenient, the alpaca answers every purpose. 
Above the kilt, the front drapery is arranged in 
deep folds, turning up; these cover the front and 
side gores. The back drapery is arranged in } 
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irregular puffs. The jacket is a deep cuifass 
basque, simply stitched upon the edge, and but- 
toned down the front with small metal buttons. 
A plain round under-waist is used with this cos- 
tume, to utilize it for a house-dress for the win- 
ter season. Like No. 2, the outside jacket must 
be fitted over the plain waist. Seven yards of 
cloth will be required, six yards of alpaca for the 
foundation skirt, one dozen buttons. 

No. 4.—Another visiting-costume, made of 
silk and cashmere. The skirt is of very dark- 
garnet silk, made with two gathered ruffles cut 
on the bias. These ruffles are mounted upon a 
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If the latter cannot be ! plain skirt of the silk is cut, long enough to half 
cover the upper ruffle. 





foundation lining of silesia, Over the ruffles, a 
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The edge of this is cy 


out in squares, and bound with a bias piping. 
The tunic is of the cashmere, trimmed on the edge 
either with a band of embroidery or several rows 
of braid; or a band of velvet to match may be 
used. This tunic opens in front, and is arranged 


so as to fall in points at the sides. The back is 
draped in large puffs; the side arrangement 1s 








LACE, 
shown in the illustration. 
Derby shape, and is made of the cashmere, sim- 
ply-stitched on the edge. Tight coat-sleeves, 
with notched cuffs to correspond with the skirt. 
A short pointed basque of cashmere is worn 
underneath the jacket, for the house. 


OUTLINED WITH GOLD THREAD. 
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The jacket is of the} or fine flannel, for a little girl of four years. The 


skirt is formed of two rows of double box-plaits, 
mounted upon a foundation skirt, which is 
attached to a petticoat body. The overdress has 
a plastron front of silk or the material either, 


It will} which is shirred at the neck and waist, and 


have cuffs and collar of the silk, and fancy metal $ descends to the second box-plaiting of the skirt. 


buttons. Ten yards of silk for the skirt. Eight 
yards of cashmere for tunic, basque, and jacket. 





The back of the overdress forms four double box- 
plaits, and between the side-plaits and the front 


The jacket may be lined with silesia or flannel, as ; the material joins the two, forming a panier, as 


preferred. 


No. 5.—For a little girl, we have a pretty > 


French nainsook dress, cut with a long loose 
bodice, formed of rows of insertion, with fine 
tucks of the muslin between. The skirt has one 
deep flounce almost plain, on which are mounted 
five narrow ruffles, made full enough to be fluted 
when laundried. Sleeves are tucked lengthwise, 
and finished at the hand with two narrow rufiles, 
headed by a band of the embroidery. A wide 
sash of surah silk is tied loosely around the waist 
in a large bow at the back. 

No. 6—Is a dress of white or colored cashmere 
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seen in the illustration. A turnover collar, and 
cuffs to match, are trimmed with bows of narrow 
satin ribbon. 

No. 7.—We give here the front and back view 
of a flannel paletot, for a baby of two to three 
years. It is trimmed with Hamburg insertion 
and edging, so that the whole may be washed or 
cleaned when required, without removing the 
trimming. 





LADIES’ PATTERNS. 


Any style in this number will be sent by mail on receipt 
of full price for corresponding article in price list below. 
Patterns will be put together and plainly marked, Patterns 
designed to order. 

Princess Dress: Plain, 
% with drapery and ‘trimming, 
Polonaise, . 
Combination Walking Suits, 
Trimmed Skirts, 
Watteau Wrapper,. . 
Aacwh bd Gored W: "rappers 


- 1.00 
- 50 
- 1.00 
- 50 


with vests or skirts cut off, ‘ 
ovelidian rs 
Talmas pak Dolmans, ‘> a 
Waterproofs and Cireulare, ° 
Ulsters, . . S36 


CHILDREN'S PATTERNS. 


Dresses: Plain, .25| Basques and Coats, . 2 
Combination Suits, 35 | Coats & Vests or Cut Skirts a 
Skirts and Overskirts, 25! | Wrappers, 25 
Polonaise: Plain, . 25} Waterproofs, | Circulars 

- Fancy, 35 and Ulsters,. . . . .25 


BOYS’ PATTERNS. 


.25|Wrappers,. . 
.20 Gents’ Shirts, 

20; “ Wrappers, 
’30| 


5 
An) 
30 


Jackets, 
Pants, 
Vests, . 
Ulsters, 
In sending orders ‘for Patterns, please send the number 
and month of Magazine, also No. of pagt or figure or any- 
thing definite, and also whether for lady or child, Address, 
Mrs. M. A. Jones, 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 





LACE, OUTLINED WITH GOLD THREAD. 


BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give an en-} pattern with gold thread. Lace treated in this 
gtaving of “Lace outlined with gold thread.” } way makes a very effective trimming for a dress 
To make it, take a good and rather heavy design, ) bonnet, or may be used as trimming for an even- 
in either black or white lace, and outline the} ing-dress. 





THE «‘AMY JACKET:’’ WITH SUPPLEMENT, 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVEB. 


We give, here, an engraving of a new and very » letters show how the garment is put together. 
elegant jacket for a young girl, called ‘‘The Amy ; This pattern, although exceedingly simple, is. 
Jacket.” Folded in with the number is a Sup-{ very stylish one, and will be in great demand 
PLEMENT, containing patterns (full size) by which * for young misses during the coming season. The 
to cut it out. By reference to the Suppiemenr, ! jacket may be made in any color, either of cloth 
it will be seen that the jacket consists of five ; or velvet, the cloth ones to be braided according 
pieces, viz: $ to taste. Pockets ‘and cuffs are to be added, but 

I.—Hatr oF Front. $ the form is too simple to require a pattern, and 
Il.—Haur or Back. therefore we do not give it. 
Ill.—Ha.r or Sinve-Back. There are also given, on the SuppLeMent, four 
IV.—Steeve. designs for the Work-Table. They are % 
V.—Hatr or CoLtar. arranged as not to interfere with the diagrams 

The darts are marked by dotted lines; the ; for the jacket. Descriptions of them will be 

back . 282) collar is indicated by a notch. The: found on another page. 
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We give, here, two new designs for d’oyleys, 
in miniature; and add the details, full size— 
that is, two corner-pieces and the two centre- 
pieces. 

The groundwork of both is fine cream granite 
cotton, fringed around the edges, and ornamented 
vith outline embroidery, representing personages 





FOR D’OYLEYS. 


JANE WEAVER. 


that are reproduced full working size in the 
details. These embroideries may be executed in 
either rope or back-stitch, with either washing 
silks of various colors, or with ingrain cotton. 
The designs for the embroidered corners accom- 
pany each d’oyley, one on this and the other on 











DESIGNS ON THE SUPPLEMENT. 
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DESIGNS ON THE SUPPLEMENT. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, on the Suppremenr folded in with can be either worked in outline, with silk or 
this number, four designs in embroidery, etc., etc. | crewels, or can be done in the old satin-stitch 
These designs may be transferred, or cut out, with- ' embroidery. * 
out interfering with the patterns for the jacket.{ Branch of lilies of the valley. This will look 
They are as follows: decidedly better, worked in white silk, with half 

Bouquet, with carnation, hyacinth, ete. This! of the leaves done in French knots. It would 
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DESIGN FOR CROSS-STITCH ON CANVAS. 235 
poles pre wan cone 
make a beautiful corner for an infant’s flannel } feather scales; the body yellow; the wings tipped 
shawl, or it may be used for a variety of other ; with purple and red and gold rings; the tail spot- 





aa 


purposes. 


$ ted and ringed with yellow, red, green, and pur- 


Golden pheasant. This can be worked either ’ ple; the eye should be worked in with beads, a 
in outline or else in satin-stitch embroidery. ; bright ruby bead for the centre of the eye. 


The head should be a bright-golden color; the } 


neck done in yellow scales, edged with purple ; 


Embroidery pattern. This may be done either 


$ in white working cotton, on muslin, or in silk, on 


and below this, a cape of olive-green and red * flannel, ete. 





DESIGN FOR CROSS-STITCH ON CANVAS. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 
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This design is suitable as a stripe for sofa- 
tidies, or for a border around a table-cover, or for 
the end of a tray-cloth, or around a square mat. 
Penelope canvas is used. To work the pattern, 
take dark-blue wool (crewel or Berlin wool), and 
make sixteen stitches in a straight, horizontal 
line; then eight stitches diagonally, and again 


sixteen stitches. These are best counted from 
the engraving. The whole of this is to be after- 
wards filled with China-blue wool or filoselle, 
and the groundwork of the design, represented in 
the engraving by black, may be filled with terra- 
cotta red; or the design may be reversed as to 
color. 





SLIPPER IN CROSS-STITCH. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, in the front of the number, two en- 
gtavings of a very pretty lady’s slipper, in 
appliqué and cross-stitch, one representing the 
slipper made up, the other giving the slipper 
full size. It may be of any colors that are pre- 
ferred. But the one we engrave it from is of a 
Pale-yellow, and is worked on cloth of that color, 
with sexagonal appliqué of olive-colored plush. 


The latter is sewn on, in cross-stitch, with pale- 
olive silk, and is edged with a border of gold 
thread and two. shades of olive silk in cross- 
stitch and Holbein work. In the front of the 
number, we give a section of the embroidery, full 
size. 

If the pattern is worked on canvas, the canvas 
threads must be afterwards drawn. 





FOLDING PHOTOGRAPH SCREEN. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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This is a pretty screen for holding photos, and ; flap is soft. The whole is finished with a silk 
can easily be made at home. It is in leaves, the } cord, sewed down with a contrasting-colored silk. 
leaves made of cardboard and lined with. plush, } Ribbon or an elastic band is attached to the centre 
the edges turned over and embellished with some of the flap, to fasten the screen when closed. It 


fancy stitches in different colored silks. The } is an exceptionally pretty affair. 





KENSINGTON-STITCH FOR OUTLINE EMBROIDERY. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


As so much outline embroidery is done in} but each stitch must be the same length, a8 
Kensington-stitch, we are continually asked by } nearly as possible. Great care must be taken in 
new subscribers to describe it. We have more} turning corners, in the making of leayes, flowers, 
than once described it, accordingly ; but we do 3 etc., etc., so that the stitch should not be too 
it ~ 38) month. It is a kind of back-stitch ; { suddenly lengthened or shortened. The finest 
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lines are sometimes done in split-stitch, which 
is only the ordinary stem or Kensington-stitch, 
but the needle is brought out so as to split 
the thread, instead of coming out at one side of 
it. 

The stitch must be neither too loose nor too 
tight; when too tight, the work will be drawn ; 
when too loose, it will look very badly worked ; 
the stitch should lie flat. The thread should be 
short, as the silk or crewel will work rough if too 
long. The needle should not be too small, as it 





will pull the work. We give also an illustration, 
the better to explain the stitch. 

Silk, crewel, or working cotton can be em- 
ployed, according to the taste of the worker, to 
the material on which it is used, or to the pur- 
pose for which the embroidery is needed. Silk, 
plush, linen, crash, unbleached muslin, or com- 
mon cheese-cloth, all look well done in the Ken- 
sington or outline-stitch. Bright or varied colors 
are not to be recommended; one shade, or at 
most two shades of the same color, looks best. 
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We give, above, an illustration of a very new, trasted colors. The handles are made of the 


and pretty housewife ; and add, below, the detail, 
viz: the embroidered band, full size. The house- 


same cord as that which edges the bag, and the 
tassels match the embroidery. Any design will 


wife is in plush, ornamented, as will be seen,‘ do for the narrow band. We have frequently 
with three of these embroidered bands, in con-{ given suitable ones. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Faencn Rivine-Hasrrs, ere., erc—In our June number, 
we gave an engraving of the latest style of English riding- 
habit, accompanied by a reduced diagram, from which to 
cut it out. We give, in the front of this number, two of the 
latest French riding-habits. They do not vary much, it 
will be seen, from English ones. Like the latter, they are 
exceedingly plain, and made of cloth, either black, dark- 
green, or dark-blue, The mounted rider wears a bodice 
with a tiny basque and an upright collar. The other 
wears a bodice with a point im front and coat-tails at the 
back, small cuffs with buttons, and an upright collar. 
The tall hat is almost universally worn in France. In 
England, and here, the round low one, especially for 
young girls, has had a good deal of popularity. But 
the tall hat is altogether the safest, in case of the rider 
being thrown. More than one lady, in the hunting-field, 
has had her life saved by her high hat; for if thrown on her 
head, the force of the blow is generally broken before the 
hat is crushed in. We aleo think the high hat quite the 
most stylish. When we say that cloth is invariably the ma- 
terial for a riding-habit, we should except the riding-habits 
of the Empress of Austria, which are all made of velvet. 
Her favorite color is myrtle-green, with gold buttons, 
another habit is silve , witb silver buttons; another, 
ruby-colored; and an , Violet, with fur cuffs and collar. 
This may all do very well for an empress, but for an ordinary 
person, velvet, especially with gold buttons, is entirely too 
pronounced, : 


How To Transrer Parrerns.—A subscriber asks us how 
to transfer to the muslin, etc., the patterns for.embroidery, 
etc., which we give octasionally on our Supriemenr. We 
answer that there are séveral methods. One is to take paper, 


a little thicker than tiasme-paper, and place it over the pat-, 


tern; then trace with 4 lead-pencil. Next, take this paper, 
and with a large pin p through the lines drawn; 
but be sure that they , distinct, and close enough to 
trace the pattern wii Place this paper over the 
material, and rub with powdered indigo, or white powder if 
the niaterial is dark. Then rémove the papér, arid mark 
with ‘pencil over the indigo dots. In folding it away, it is 
well to lay something over the material, as the indigo may 
soil. Instead of the powder, however, you can usé India- 
fuk, mixed until thick enough not to flow readify. In this 

‘ease, paint over the holes with a brash; and ,Jet the paper 
remain on the goods until perfectly dry, as there is danger 
of the ink blotting. 

Another method is to mark over the pattern, on the right 
side, with a sharp crayon or very soft lead-pencil; then 
place the side of the pattern on the material, and 
exerts tm wd go over all the lines on the 
wrong side of the pattern, : Next, remove the 
pattern, and the marks main 6n the goods. If faint, 
mark over with pencil, as there is always danger of rubbing. 
A still simpler methdéd, if the material is thin enough, is to 
place the pattern against a window-panie, with the material 
over it, and trace with a pencil the outlines of the design. 


Tur Averace AxERICAN ‘Woman, acdording to a writer 
from London, is the best-dressed Woman in the world. This 
is certainly true of the women who’take “ Peterson :” that is, 
a eee 


2 Game or “Sxeteron Lerrers.” In our Apri] number, we 
? described some round games for children to play at. They 
? have been so popular, that we give, here, a description of 
another, called “Skeleton Letters.” It is a game that calls 
for a good deal of readiness:on the part of one member of 
the company only, and the very dullest and shyest can join 
in it. One undertakes to write a letter, leaving a space 
before every important word: in fact, before every word 
that is not a preposition or part of a verb; and the greater 


‘ the number of spaces left in the construction of a letter, the 


greater the amusement derived from it wien finally filled in, 
Thus, it must be literally a skeleton letter to be effective, 
It can, of cou be written apparently from “Dick to 
Harry;” but it promotes more merriment when written 
by one member of the party to some absent friend or ac- 
quaintance, known to all; and it is additionally appreciated 
when the writer can cleverly introduce the names of those 
present, or any incidents connected with them that are 
common knowledge, as to where they have been, whom they 
have seen, and where they are going; nothing, of course, of 
a personal or private character. When the writer has com 
pleted the draft, he or she asks each of the company in turn 
for a word, which must be either an adjective, or an adjective 
made out of a substantive: and it is strange how, on the 
spur of the moment, out of the whole vocabulary of the 
English language, what ridiculous words are given: some 
poor, some so foolish, while few are pertinent; and it is not 
seldom that several moments elapse before a word is forth- 
coming from an unready member of the company, who 
generally preambles with, “I don’t know what to say;” or 
“What shall I say?” “Say anything,” is the retort. When 
the vacant spaces in the letter are duly filled in, and the 
letter is no longer a skeleton, but a pleted one, the writer 
reads it aloud, to the general amusement of all present, and 
the comicality which a word will sometimes give to a 
passage, or the aproposness or the malaproposness of another, 
gives a ludicrofis turn to the whole. On the other hand, 
letter thus written is sometimes a masterpiece of composition, 
through the words given at haph d fitting admirably 
into their places, 








Srnotz Numpers Or Tu1s Macazine can be had by ad- 
dressing the publish We find that many local agents 
rather than take the trouble of small orders, say that back 
numbers cannot be had. This is notso, Either the current 
number, or back numbers, can always be had. If your local 
agent tells you otherwise, remit direct to us, and we will 
send the number, or numbers, postage free. Price, eighteen 
cents per number. ; 





ii 

“ Aneap Or Aut Oraens.”-—The Lake City (Mich.) Journal 
says: “The current number of ‘Peterson’ for the month has 
arrived, ahead of all others, If there is one thing more than 
another that will disgust a lady with lover, it is tardiness 
on his part, and the same rule will hold good with a maga- 
zine. Subscribe for it, as it is the best magazine published, 
and the present number is aliead of all others.” 


“For Mama's Ruvaars Pir,” is another of those beau- 


reac ng to be found only in “Peterson.” “One 
good 2 ” says a cotemporary, “ is worth a score 
of wood-cuts”* present illustration is from one of the 
most popular paintings in the Paris Salon of 1882. 
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NOTICES OF 


NEW BOOKS. 





‘deipivinibiiis 

A New Votvme Becawn with the July number, affording 
an excellent opportunity to subscribe, especially to those 
who do not wish back L We still continue to offer a 
choice of three costly premiums for getting up clubs, of which the 
principal is the beautiful steel-engraving entitled “Hush! 
Don't Wake Them,” size 20 inches by 16. 

Or, in place of it, we will give, for a premium, either a 
PuoroeraPH ALBUM, or our QuAkTO ILLUSTRATED ALBUM, 





} has made a very great sensation. 
3 called a success, even as a romance, while it has no pretense 
} whatever to be considered a novel. It ‘owes its reputation, 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


John Inglesant. A Ri By J. H. Shorthouse, 1 vol., 
12mo. New York: MacMillan & Co.—This is a book which 
Tt cannot, however, be 





) 


principally, to the very subtle manner in which the char- 
acter of one John Inglesant, a cavalier supposed to be living 


presses poptioriient year. - hoi Miictegungh Atom is } in the time of Charles the First, is depicted. The salient 


pound in leatherette, or imitation leather : the Quarto Album 


js bound in morocco cloth, gilt. 

For many clubs, an extra copy of the magazine will be 
sent. For others, and larger ones, an extra copy of the 
engraving, or either of the Albums. The inducements to get 
up clubs were never before so great. 

Ris not too late to get up clubs for 1882. We can always 
mpply back numbers to January, inclusive, when desired. 
Be particular, when remitting, to say whether you wish to begin 
with the January number, or that for July. 





Tus Ganpens At Mount VERNON, with excellent taste, 
are devoted, principally, to the good old-fashioned flowers 
which grew there in Washington's time, and which survived 
in country gardens, as we well remember, up to our own 
childhood. Among them are the crown, rose, damask, 
cabbage, the velvet, the white, and the maiden’s blush, the 
single yellow, and the rich dark Burgundy, all of them old- 
time annual June blossomers. Bouncing-Bett, the larkspurs, 
rockets, ragged-robins, clove-pinks, and carnations, form 
borders to parterres, and gracefully mingle with the rich 
green box-edgings, and are even scattered over the grassy 
lawns, which are freely dotted with marguerites or field- 
daisies. With similar good taste, the garden of Shakespeare’s 


house, at Stratford-on-Avon, was filled, when we were last ; 
there, with the flowers mentioned in his poems, and there- } 
fore known to have been cotemporary with him. It is a ; 


good sign to see this return to the simple, old-fashioned 
flowers. 

Ir Is Nor Too Eanty to begin talking, among your 
friends and neighbors, about subscribing to “ Peterson” for 
1883. We have made such arrangements, that, next year, 
this magazine will be conceded to be, more than ever, the best 
as well as the cheapest. Secure your club lists early, and 
before anybody else cau get ahead of you. 


Tae Premium Encravine, which we are getting wp for 
1883, will be altogether the most desirable we have ever issued. 
It is from a world-famous picture, that has never before been 
engraved ; and’the subject is of universal interest. Look out 
for our next number, in which we shall announce by namé 
this great prize. 

“Everysopy To Svnscrise.’"—The Albion (Ind.) New 
Era says of this magazine: “The last number is simply 
Perfect. We have often spoken of this magazine as the best 
and cheapest of the lady’s books; and we can only now 
repeat this praise, and advise everybody to subscribe.” 


#. Pitrow-Sname, given on the SuprLements in the 
June and July numbers, can be worked in back-stitch ag 
well as crewel-stitch. In fact, the two, stitches are, in all 


essential points, the same. Working them in chain-stitch 
Would make them too thick. 

- Maxrsa Macrame Lace. is: becoming very fashionable. 
To those interested in it, we would say that a little volume, 
with full instructions and numerous patterns, has just been 
published by Barbour Brothers, 26 Bank Street, Philadelphia, 
Price twenty-five centa, 
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) the commander at the siege of Liverpool. 


Human Life In Shakespeare. 


? features of that stormy epoch are also well brought out. In 


{addition to this, the author shows, occasionally, great 


> 


> descriptive powers. The whole tone of the book, moreover, 
; is elevated, even heroic. To thoughtful minds, especially 
} those impressed with the great mnystery of life, the book has 
? wonderful fascination. Strange to say, the author, with all 
} his knowledge of the Great Rebellion, makes Lord Byron 
That officer, 


i] 


$ however, was Sir Robert Byron, the brother of the John 


Byron, who, A. D. 1643, was created the first Lord Byron. 


By Henry Giles, With Intro- 

duction by John Boyle O'Reilly. 1 vol.,12mo, Boston: Lee & 
} Skepard.—A reprint of the lectures on Shakespeare, origin- 
} ally delivered before the Lowell Institute, and subsequently 
repeated in various cities of the United States, We re- 
member, even yet, the pleasure with which we listened to 
them, as they fell from the eloquent lips of the speaker; 
and that pleasure, we find, has been renewed by a perusal of 
them in this elegant little volume. We commend particu- 
} larly to our readers the lecture on “ Woman In Bhakes- 
peare.” 

The'Stars And The Earth; Or, Thoughts Upon Space, Time, 
And Eternitu, With An Introduction By Rev. Thomas Hill, 
D. D., LL.D. 1 vol., 24mo, Boston: Lee & Shepard.—This 
little treatise appeared anonymously, some years ago, in 
England; and was introduced to the American public by 
) Rev. Dr. Hill. Its object is to prove that philosophy and 
religion, when either is rightly understood, sustain and 
elucidate each other. The book is full of interest of the 
very highest kind. We recommend it most cordially. 


Bimbi. Stories For Ohildren. By Ouida, 1 vol., 12mo, 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.—It is in stories of this 
description, and in such others as “A Dog Of Flanders,” 
that this author is at her best. The first one, “ The Nurem- 
burg Stove,” is not only quite original in its conception, but 
most beautifully told. One wonders, when reading the clear, 
unaffected English of this little tale, how the same writer 
could be guilty of the torrent of big words and the turgid 
bombast that disfigure her more pretentious writings. 


Tris. A Novel, By Mrs. Randolph. 1 vol., 12mo. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.—This is very much more 
than an average fiction. The plot is unusually good. The 
novel, however, really is a novel of character. The two 
sisters, Iris and Eve, especially, are skillfully drawn and 
capitally discriminated. 


Hints And Helps For Those Who Write, Print, Or Read, 

By Benjamin Drew. 1 vol., 24mo. . Boston; Lee & Shepard.— 
This is especially intended for proof-readers, but will be 
found useful.also to writers for the press, and indeed for 
those engaged in any literary work whatever. 
Prince Hat; Or, The Romance Of A Rich Young Man, By 
Fanny Andrews, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 4 Co.—This 
author is already favorably known by her novel “A Family: 
Secret,” and‘ other fictions of every-day life. The present 
story is located fn the South, some thirty years ago.. 


Tamidermy Withowt A Teacher. By Walter P. Manton, 
1 wol,, 24mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—A thoroughly com- 
plete manual for preparing and preserving birds, animals, 
and fishes, The book is illustrated. 


‘ 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 


Wuar Is Sau or “Pererson.”—Of, all thie magazines } 


published, this is the one that receives the heartiest com- 
mendations from the newspapers, as being the one that 


keeps its promises always, and that is alike the cheapest and } 


2 
5 
? 
2 
5 
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the best. We have several hundred notices of the July and 
August numbers before us. Says the Marysville (Vhio) ; 
Journal: “The last issue isa gem; the fashion-plate superb; 

the stories first-class; the number unsurpassable.” The 
Raleigh (N. C.) Age says: “Still ahead in point of ex- 
cellence: a perfect household treasure: the ladies could not 
part with it.” The Havre de Grace (Md.) Republican says: 
“ We cannot see how any lady can do without it: undeniably 
it is the best, as unquestionably it is the cheapest, lady's 
magazine published.” 
says: “The fourteen steel-engravings, furnished in the 
course of the year, are alone worth the price of the maga- 
zine; the moral style of its literature, too, is unexceptional : 
in everything, ‘Peterson’ is as fine and dainty as ever.” 
Says the Norristown (Pa.) Herald: “Contains better stories 
than can be found in any other lady’s magazine: an impor- 
tant feature is the Paris letters of Mrs. Lucy H. Hooper.” 
The West Point (Va.) Star says: “ We have often spoken ef 
this magazine as the best and cheapest of the lady's books; 
and we can only now repeat this praise, and advise every- 
body to subscribe.” The truth is, the enormous circulation 
of “Peterson” enables it to give a betler periodical for the 
money, than is possible to any other publisher. Those that 
are cheaper, or as cheap, and even some at a higher price, 
are mege catch-penuies. “ It is its sterling merit, iu giving 
always the best of its kind,” writes a patron of twenty years, 
standing, “that first gave it its ascendancy, and still main- 
taivs it.” 

Tue Bakinc Powper War.—The Royal Baking Powder 
Company is still making enemies among those who are 
manufacturing and selling impure articles for leavening 
purposes (and their name is legion), and this fact shows that 
it is continuing its vigorous work in the interests of the 
public. This Company set out some time ago to expose the 
character, and as far as possible to break up the sale, of 
adulterated baking powders. Having found from an examin- 
ation of a number of specimens procured from grocers that 
they were geverally of an inferior character—some devoid 
of all leavening properties, and many of them actually 
poisonous—it brought the matter before the public, de- 
nounced the makers by name in the press, and to the 
heclth authorities. The affair was speedily taken up by 
physicians, Boards of Health, and Legislatures, throughout 
the country; chemists were employed to make scientific 
tests of the various powders in the market, and the Govern- 
ment itself directed analyses to be made before it would 
purchase -the supp needed for army, vavy, and Indian 
uses. The result more than justified the charges so boldly 
made by the Royal Company. Not only were the majority 
of baking powders in the market found to be largely adul- 
terated, but many of them were ascertaived to contain alum 
and other poisonous ingredients, to such an extent as to 
render them positively unsafe for use in human food. The 
information spread throughout the country, and created a 
profound sensation. As a result, many of these injurious 
mixtures were driven out of the market, and the sale of all 
of them seriously interfered with. No occurrence of recent 
date has been so far-reaching as this in its beneficial influ- 
ence upon the public health ; and the boldness of the Royal 
Baking Powder Company in the inauguration of such a 





warfare, and their energy in carrying it forward with such } 


important results, were universally commented upon and 
appreciated. In making the charges, they did not hesitate 
to enter into competition with every other baking powder in 
the country ; and it is a public satisfaction that in all the 


The Minneapolis (Minn.) Mirror § 


emeaaaanael 
} placed at the head of the list; and declared by Boanis of 
) Health and by the Government chemists, Doctors Mott ang 
} Love, to be the superior of all others in strength, and abgo. 
» lutely pure and free from all inferior substances, 

In continuing this warfare against the adulterated food, 
more particularly the alum and otherwise impure anj 
inferior baking powders which unscrupulous manufacturer 
’ are endeavoring to force upon the market in this locality, 
} the Royal will undoubtedly meet with the old-time Oppu- 
i sition and abuse. We are confident, however, that the 
)} public will also appreciate, as heretofore, both the object uf 
’ the “alum men,” and-the action of the Royal Company, and 
award full justice to the company that has so fearlessly stuod 
up for its protection from all such adveuturers. 

Horsrorp's Acip PHospHate makes a cooling drink, with 
water and sugar only. Try it. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
(Mepica, Borany—Or THe Ganpven, FteLp anv Forsst] 
BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A. M., M. D. 
No. IX.—Gentian, Biug anp YELLOw—Gixsena. 

The Blue, Gentiana Catesbei, grows most abundantly in 
the grassy swamps of North and South Carolina, though it 
is found more sparsely elsewhere. It has a stem eight to ten 
inches high; leaves, opposite, ovate, lanceolate, acute, 
Flowers, of a pale-blue color, crowded axillary or terminal; 
corolla, large, plaited, an inch or more in length. 

The Yellow, Gentiana lutea, kept in drug-stores, is the 
Officinal medicinal article in general use. In nature, it isa 
beautiful plant, growing among the mountains of Switzer- 
land, France, Italy, and Spain. The root is the part used, 
and both species are highly tonic, improving the appetite 
and invigorating digestion. The European species has been 
known to medical men from the earliest antiquity, deriving 
its name probably from Gentius, a king of Illyria. The 
American species is used chiefly in the South, in cases of 
dyspepsia, debility of the stomach and general system. 
Mothers can use either in infusion or in tincture with con- 
siderable freed8m and benefit. The root is sometimes 
chewed by persons wishing to free themselves from the use 
of tobacco. 

Guvsenc—Panaz quinguefolium. An indigenous plant, 
annually sending up a smooth round stem about ten or 
twelve inches high, divided at its summit into three leaf- 
stalks, each bearing a compound leaf of three to seven 
leaflets, 

Flowers, small, greenish, in a simple umbel, arising from 
the centre of the petioles. Fruit, a scarlet berry. Found 
generally in hilly places in thiscountry. In fact, the Chinese 
at one time claimed that it possessed “miraculous powers in 
preserving health, invigorating the system, and prolonging 
life.” These extraordinary medicinal virtues our physicians 
have never discovered, and have long since concluded 
that they existed only in the imagination of the Celestials. 
The root, the part used, is in the green state fleshy, spindle- 
shaped, size of the little finger, and one to three inches long. 
We consider the root to possess merely some emollieut 
properties, and of but little value. It is chewed by some 
persons who have acquired a taste for it, as others do for 





} tobacco, and it is a great pity that all who are not satisfied 


in chewing toothpicks after meals, should not resort either 
to the getitian or ginseng roots, For the writer is most 
thoroughly convinced, from observations extending much 
beyond the number of years allotted to one ¢ that 
the tobacco habit is the great curse of the coutitry, the grest 








tests and analyses made, the Boyal Baking Powder was; bane to the rising generation. The physical depression it 
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PUZZLE DEPARTMENT.—OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
causes among the youth, the intellectual weakness of the No. 168, 
more mature, and the moral depravity it produces in every 1. Caroline. 5. Myra. 
period of life—all these dire effects have never yet been told. 2. Ethel. 6. Inez. 
It is the fostering parent of nearly all other vices, and more 3. Eva. 7. Amy. 
especially does it lead to the use of intoxicating drinks. It 4. Stella. 8. Ida, 
should create alarm among parents when they see their 
sons, not yet in their teens, using the vile weed, and the 
watchful mother should put her foot down firmly upon the 
habit, And yet we see professional temperance lecturers 
addicted also to the habitual use of tobacco, ‘0 tempora, 
o mores!” Alas for the degeneracy of the times! Alas 
for the depravity of customs! 














OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


bok eh Mp enr'y dalepgrhals BG-Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 


aar-Everything relating to this department must be sent } practical housekeeper. 
to GEORGE CH se Pay ey ern Mass. = nn MEATS. 
cations are to be headed: “ For Perrrson’s.” are invited 
> poo answers, also to contribute original puzzles, which Mutton’ Outlets and Tomatoes.—Trim from the cutlets all 


should be accompanied by the answers. superfluous fat, and dip them in an egg beaten up, and some 
ss a ook, pepper and salt: then roll them in breadcrumba, aud let 
$ them rest for a couple of hours. Peel some good-sized toma- 
Me, 170,—anpan, Pysatn, toes; make an incision around the stalk end and remove all 
$ the pips, taking great care in doing so to preserve the toma- 
$ toes whole. Lay them in a stewpan with a small quantity 
a. 3 of good stock, some parsley and basil, mixed fine, pepper and 
ntly in < galt to taste; let them stew very gently till done. Fry the 
ugh it ; cutlets a nice color in plenty of butter; arrange them in a 
to ten 
acute, hp 4 much of their gravy as is necessary. 
minal ; The uprights are words of seven letters each; the right To Boil a Leg of Lamb.—Wash ang trim the leg nicely; 
y ard — lawyer, the left s great name in } 1 14 ready water that has boiled and been skimmed—soft 
is the : water is the best. Put in the leg when the water is near! 
itisa The rounds, beginning with the lower, are: 1. To forsake. or quite boiling hot, and elaite the scum as fast as it wii 
; When it has boiled five minutes, throw in the pot sufficient 
salt to give the water a saline taste, and boil the water 
petite briskly until the scum is all removed; then simmer until 
v6. Th Rist Wees-Squxts. wander: the water should be kept to nearly boiling heat, and 
1, Unadorned. 2. Off. 3. A family. 4. Organs. ’ the pot tightly covered all the time. If the amount of water 
Marblehead, Mass, GEESER. { decreases, fill the pot with hot water from the tea-kettle; 
oe serve with nice drawn butter, flavored with celery, parsley, 
No. 172.—Cnoss-Worp EnemA. . and lemon-juice. 
My first is in bad, but not in good. VEGETABLES. 
My second’s in hat, but not in hood. Baked Tomatoes.—Take a deep pudding-dish, and butter 
My third is in barn, but not in house. the inside of it well; first put in a layer of breadcrumbs, 
My fourth is in rat, but not in mouse. then a layer of peeled sliced tomatoes, then a small onion 
My fifth is in corn, but not in wheat. cut very thin; dredge on.a little flour, pepper, and salt; now 
My sixth is in hands, but not in feet. begin with breadcrumbs again, tomatoes, onion, and sea- 
My whole is fruit which melts in the mouth. soning, till, the dish is, full; the top layer must be bread- 
It is, as you'll find, always grown 1n the South. crumbs, with salt and pepper, and a few small bits of butter 
M. Gilead, O. Macors SanrorD. << over it; put.this in the oven; keep it covered with a tin 
from — plate for an hour, then remove the plate and let it brown. 
‘ound Anowers Next Month. ‘It does not require too hot an oven. It will take at least 
tinese two hours to bake. Those who wish can add sugar to suit 
wired <r the taste, It is better to send to table in the dish used for 
ee Answers 70 Puzzius 1x THE Avaust NUMBER. baking. 
iuded BPS Stewed Beet.—Bake or boil it tolerably tender, and let it 
dale, remain until it iscold; then pare and cut it into slices; heat 
ile. No, 165. * and. stew it for a short time in some good pale veal gravy 
tong, , Dark as pitoh. (or in strong veal broth for ordinary occasions); thicken this 
Hient ae 33 with a teaspoonful of arrowroot, and half a cupful or more 
pe ‘ of good cream; stir in, as it is taken from the fire, from a 
myer No. 166. teaspoonful to a tablespoonful of vinegar, The beet may be 
isfied * Bookcase. served likewise in thick white sauce, to which, just before it 
\ is dished, mild eschalots may be added. 





vitzer- 2 Arank. 3. To send out. 
- used, Elkhart, Ind. Manion P. 





— ane “Tip-Top” Potatoes.—Boil eight large potatoes in their 
much ; No. 167. skins, and let them cool. When cold, peel them and cut 
4, Apex, ape. them into thick slices. Put into a stewpan two ounces of 
5. Baal, baa. butter in a thin slice, and when it is melted add a teacupful 


| & Cloven, clove, ‘(of -well-seagoned stock or gravy, a teaspoonful of finely- 
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FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 











hopped parsley, chopped onion, and a teaspoonful of mixed 
pepper and salt, Stir these well together over the fire till 
hot, add the potatoes, simmer five minutes, stir in the juice 
of a lemon, and serve hot. 
DESSERTS. 

To Make Boiled Custards.—Take a pint and a half of milk, 
three ounces of loaf sugar, four eggs, a lemon, twelve drops 
of almond flavoring, a bit of stick cinnamon. Beat up the 
eggs with their whites in a half-pint of milk separately. Rub 
two of the lumps of sugar on the rind of the lemon until 
they are quite yellow; ther put the whole of the sugar, the 
pint of milk, and the cinnamon, into a saucepan. Let the 
ingredients boil for five minutes; pour out and set aside to 
cool. Mix quite smoothly one dessertspoonful of maizena 
with cold milk, add it to the milk which has been bojled. 
Now mix all the ingredients together, and put into a jug or 
jar, which should be set in a saucepan of boiling water over 
a fire; stir the mixture till it thickens; it must not be 
allowed to boil, or it will curdle. When thick enough, take it 
out of the water and stir till cool. When cold, pour if’care- 
fully into the glasses, Over the tops of the custards may be 
grated some fine nutmeg, or cover with blanched almonds, 
cut up in fine shavings. The above quantities will fill from 
twelye to fourteen custard-glasses, according to the size of 
the glass. 

French Pancakes—-Take two eggs, two ounces of butter, 
two ounces of sifted sugar, two ounces of flour, half-pint of 
new milk. Beat the eggs thoroughly, and put them into a 
basin with the butter, which should be beaten to a cream; 
stir in the sugar and flour, and when these ingredients are 
well mixed, add the milk; keep stirring and beating the 
mixture for a few minutes; put it on buttered plates, and 
bake in a quick oven for twenty minutes. Serve with a cut 
lemon and sifted sugar, or pile the pancakes high on a dish, 
with layers of preserve or marmalade between them. 

Apple Snow.—Pare and core tart, juicy apples; stew with 
just enough water to keep from burning; sweeten with 
white sugar, and beat perfectly free from lumps; when cold, 
add the juice of half a lemon, and, for a dish large enough 
for eight or ten persons, the whites of two eggs; beat the 
mixture until it is stiff enough to stand alone, and is as 
“white as snow,” and you will have a delicious and elegant 
dessert; eat with whipped cream. 

» Puff Pudding.—Beat six eggs; add six spoonfals:of milk 
and six of flour; butter some cnps, pour in the batter, and 
bake the puddings quickly; then turn them out, and eat 
them with butter, sugar, and nutmeg. 

: PICKLES. 

Cucumbers, Pickled —The small, long kind are best for 
pickles, and those but half-grown are better than the full- 
grown. Let them be freshly gathered, pull off the blossom, 
but do not rub them. Pour over them a strong brine, 
boiling hot, cover closely, and let them stand all night, In 
‘the morning, drain on a sieve, and dry them in a cloth. To 
each quart of best wine vinegar, put one-half ounce of whole 
pepper, the same of ginger and allspice, and one ounce of 
mustard-seed—add onions if agreeable. When the pickled 
vinegar boils up, throw in the cucumbers, and make them 
boil as quickly as ‘possible for three minutes—no longer. 
Put them in a jar with the boiling vinegar, and cover 
closely. Made in this way, your pickles will be tender, 
erisp, and green. If the color is not quite clear enough, 
boil the vinegar over the next day, then pour it over the 
‘cucumbers, and cover perfectly tight. 

Tomato Sauce for Bottling —Take one gallon peeled ‘toma- 
toes, four pods of red pepper; cook untf? tender, and strain 
through a coarse sieve; then stir in thoroughly four table- 
spoonfuls of salt, four tablespoonfuls of ground black pepper, 
three tablespoonfuls of white mustard-seed, half a table- 
spoonfal of allspice, and one pint of vinegar; simmer slowy 


} three or four hours; bottle while hot, and cork tight, and 


the preparation will keep good for years. It can also be 
made in winter-time by using canned tomatoes and dried 
red-pepper pods. 

To Pickle Eggs.—Sixteen eggs, one quart of vinegar, one- 
half ounce of black pepper, one-half ounce of Jamaica 
pepper, one-half ounce of ginger. Boil the eggs for twelve 
minutes, then dip them into cold water, and take off ‘the 
shell. Put the vinegar, with the pepper an@ ginger, into 4 
stewpan, and let it simmer for ten minutes. ‘Now place the 
eggs in a jar, pour over them the vinegar, etc., boiling hot, 





and when cold, tie them down with a bladder-to exclude the 
air, This pickle will be ready for use in a month. 

Pickled Onions.—Peel onions—the smallest that can be 
found; put in a strong salt-and-water brine for forty-eight 
hours, then in fresh fer twelve hours. Put in jars or 
bottles, as many as can be packed in; then fill with best 
vinegar, cold. These will keep fur years, and keep white 
and crisp. 

Tomato Chow-Chow.—Six large ripe tomatoes, one large 
onion, one green pepper, one teaspoonful of salt, two table 
spoonfuls of brown sugar, one pint of vinegar; peel and cut 
fine the tomatoes, chop fine the onion and pepper; add 
salt, sugar, and vinegar; stew gently one hour. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

To Keep Eggs.—Make a solution of borax, by putting a 
heaping teaspoonful of pulverized borax to a pint of boiling 
water; let it stand until it becomes warm, but do not allow 
it to get so cool that the borax will crystallize; dip the eggs 
quickly in this, and keep in a coo] place, The borax will 
crystallize around the eggs, keep out the air and preserve 
them. 

To Take Stains out of Silver.Steep the plate in soap lye 
for the space of four hours; then cover it over with whiting, 
wet with vinegar, so that it may stick thick upon it, and dry 
it by the fire; after which, rub off the whiting, pass it over 
with dry bran, and the steing will not only disappear, but 
the plate will look exceedingly bright. ‘ 

To Prevent Flies from Soiling Picture-Frames —Paint the 
frames over with a decoction of leeks, prepared by boiling three 
or four in a pint of water. This will not injure the frames, 
but it will prevent the flies from resting on them. 

. 





FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Fie. 1.—Visitinc-Dress, or Wine-Conorep SuRAH AND 
Brocape. The skirt is made of the sureh, puffed and 
gathered, with three narrow knife-plaitings around the 
bottom. The tunic, which is looped back panier-fashion, is 
of brocade, in two shades of wine-color. The bodice, of 
surah, is long; but opens at the back to let the brocade come 
from beneath it, in a puff. It is shirred on the bust, snd 
has a trimming of the brocade. Tuscan straw bonnet, lined 
with wine-colored surah, and trimmed with feathers of the 
same color. 

Fia. 1.—Hovse-Dress, or Buve Waterep SIL AND Now's 
Vertinc. The skirt is of the striped watered silk, with three 
knife-plaitings, headed by @ ruffle around the bottom. The 
dress is of the nun’s-veiling; round at the waist, and worn with 
a belt of the watered silk. It opens in front with full revers, 
crosses diagonally, and is made with paniers. A cluster of 
buttercups on the shoulder and in the hair. 

Fic. 111.—Hovse-Dress, oF Brack Satin MERVEILLEUX. 
The skirt is puffed at the back, is plain front, and striped 
with old-gold satin ribbon. Around the bottom of the 
skirt is a narrow knife-plaiting and a full ruffle. Above 
this is a wide. flounce, Jaid in plaits, and striped with the 
old-gold ribbon, Above this flounce is a row of loops of the 





same ribbon. The upper part of the skirt consists of pauiers 
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of the black satin merveilleux, edged with ‘guipure lace, 3 
dyed old-gold color. The bodice is long, but is slightly full 
across the chest. The collar, of old-gold, is trimmed with | 
the lace, which aleo extends down the frontof the dress. A 
cluster of pomegranates on the bodice and in the hair. 

Fic. rv:—Hovsr on WaLxine-Dress, or Puce-Cotorep Stix. 
The skirt consists of nine box-plaited ruffles. Above this 
js a tunic, with scarf drapery, which falls over the skirt 
atthe back. A puffing around the hips is held in place by 
stripes of the silk, which has small polka-dots in it. The ‘ 
bodice is of the silk which has the polka-dots over it. Tt; 
opens in front, and has a collar of the plain silk laid in ; 
plaits. ‘ 

Fig. v.— Wa xing-Dress, or Stone-Cotorep SATEEN. The [ 
skirt consists of two deep kilted flounces, which are edged 
with gay: stripes. The acarf drapery, edged in the ; 
same way, forms paniers over the hips; and is carelessly } 
looped behind. The bodice is long and plain, and Sas canes} 
mantle, trimmed with the gay stripes, and ties in front. 
Coarse straw bonnet, trimmed with »yoppies and blue corn- 
flowers. 

Fie. vi.—Dness or Buack AND WHITE SHEPHERD’s-PLaID, { 
yor a Youne Lapy. The kilted skirt is in alternate plaits 
of the plaid—which has a gray effect—and of a gray camel’s- wed 
hair, The overskirt is of the plaid, which opens in front } 
over the kilted skirt, and of the gray camel’s-hair, which 
forms the drapery at the back. The deep pointed body has 
coat-basques added, but opens at the back to allow the } 
puffed camel’s-hair to show. Cape gathered slightly at the } 
neck. Cuffs of the. camel’s-hair.. Gray straw hat and / 
feathers. 

Fig. vil.— Visrt1nc-Dress, or Fine Forsst-GReen CAMEL’s- 
Hur AND Green WATERED Sitk. The apron-front is made ( 
of alternate stripes of the watered silk and of fine plaitings 
of the camel’s-hair. The skirt at the back is of the camel’s- | 
hair, in simple drapery. The bodice is of the camel’s-hair, , 
with simulated vest, collar, and cuffs of the silk; and a} 
plaited basque is added, to correspond with the front of the 
ckirt, 


§ 
Fics. viit AND. 1x.—Front anp Back or Hovse-Dress, or | 
Bick Casumene. The skirt is in alternate box-plaitings and ¢ 
kiltings of the cashmere. The tunic is bége and blue plaid, $ 
nd is draped, high at the sides, The bodice, of the same { 
material, has a kilted waistcoat, ornamented with straps 
fastened with buckles. The habit-bodice at the back corre- 
sponds. y 
Fig. x.—Hovse-Dress, oF BrowN CASHMERE AND SATIN. ’ 
The skirt is of alternate plaits of the two materials. The » 
long coat-bodice is of thé cashmere, and has a) beaded ‘ 
trimming around the skirt, on the pockets, the. sleeves, ; 
collar, and down the front. A scarf of fancy material is ‘ 
knotted at the back. Jabot of lace down the front. 


Fie. X1.—Ovt-Door orn Hovse-Dress, oF BLACK AND 
Ware Curckep Sik anp Spanish Lace. The skirt is 
edged with lace, laid on flat, and opens on the left side, 
over several rows of Spanish lace. The drapery is full at 
the back. The bodice is pointed, and has a collar formed of 
two rows of Spanish lace, which also forms ‘a jabot in front. 
ee eee ee 
velvet. 

Fig. xtt.—Faut. Bonnet, or Tuscan Straw, trimmed with 
brown velvet and bird-of-Paradise feather. 

Fig. xun—Fau. Hat, or Brown Straw, trimmed with ; 
brown velvet and ostrich plume. 

Fie. xrv.— Fatt, Hav, or Cream-Cororen Fett, with 3 


cream-colored — front, trimmed with large yellow ; 
Toses, - 


¢ 


Fics. xv AND X¥i.—RipiNe-Hasrts. (Bhewhere de- } 
scribed.) , 


GENERAL Remanxs.—So early in the season, there is but 
little that is new to chronicle. No great change seems 
possible, when everything is made and worn according to 
the dictates of individual taste. Even the rich materials, 
which used t be reserved for the very wealthy, have given 
place to co ively cheap ones; and soft woolen goods 
are, to a great extent, used in the most elaborate dresses. 
In fact, our designs can almost always be made equally well 
in silk, satin, velvet, or wool, as may be preferred. Style 
varies as much as material... Some of the most fashionable 
French dressmakers, as well as those on this side of the 
water (who only copy those abroad), make all dresses with 
paniers, or scarf, or full drapery, while others strictly adhere 

long straight lines, and severe-looking redingotes, with 
but little drapery, but with easy fulness at the back, formed 
by large plaits. The latter style requires a good figure, but 
is much better suited to a stout person than the elaborate 
} bunching''that is too apt to’ be exaggerated. The paniers 
apparently reduce the size of the waist, but increase that of the 
pr and should, therefore, be worn only by slender people. 

As our readers know, the “redingotes” ‘are very long coat- 
basques or polonaise, which may be fastened down tho 
front, or drawn open over an underskirt or petticoat, as 
may be wished. They are plain-fitting over the hips, and 
are but little trimmed. e 

Some dressmakers make evening-dresses much wider 
around the skirt than has been the custom of late. In 
the front and at the sides, the dress falls straight enough ; 
but the tournure throws the skirt far out at the back. This 
is a new style, but not graceful. Low bodices are more and 
more worn for evening-dress; but as a rule, they are much 
less becoming than handsomely-trimmed, open-necked high 


{ waists. The pretty thin muslin and lace fichus add very 


much to the beauty of high-necked dresses. The plain 
underskirt, with a full wide ruching or plaiting—which 
is made not to fall flat, but tg look very full—is new and 
popular; but such a trimmed skirt shows the feet much 
more than one where the bottom ornamentation is flatter, 
and some thought should be taken as to the size and shape 
of the feet before wearing the newer style. 

All colors are worn—dark-green, dark-red, terra-cotta, 
dark-blue grays of all shades, as well as browns. In the 
latter color, care should be taken to avoid cinnamon-color, 
for it is excessively trying to all complexions. Gray is 
popular for evening-wear ; and one of the prettiest toilettes 
we have seen for a young lady is of light-gray tulle, trimmed 
with deep pink roses. 

Manitles and visites are of all styles. For autumn, black or 
colored camel’s-hair is taking the place of silk and lace for 
wraps. But few colored figured or brocaded ones are worn 
on the street; but for driving, they are popular. 

Bonnets, if new, are mostly of tulle, embroidered with jet, 
steel, or colored beads; but few new ones are seen. As for 
this month, straws retrimmed are considered sufficiently 
good for the mid-season. 





OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Rue pss Petits CHAMPS. 


The latest mode for making dresses is a very sensible one. 
It consists in having the corsage of an entirely different ma-: 
terial from the skirt. Now, as any skirt, particularly in’ 
$ these days of short dresses, will outwear two waists, it will 
readily be understood how comfortable, convenient, econom- 
; ical, and therefore doubly sensible, this new style is. The 
: corsages are either long basques, or are made in the style of 
} a Louis XV coat. They may be of any material almost. 
Brocades, striped satins, corded and stamped velvets, or 
velvet and satin Pekins, being amongst the more popular. 
Plain satins are not appropriate for this purpose, however: 
neither is plain black velvet; though colored velvet waista, 
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in contrasting colors to those of the skirts, are sometimes royal blue, will reproduce the designs of the Sdvres medal. 
seen. Generally, there is some affinity between the color of { lions, and on white or pale-green grounds the graceful flora} 
the corsage and that of the skirt. Thus, a striped satin ; patterns of Dresden china. The: genuine old brocades arg 
merveilleux corsage, in blue and old-gold shades, is worn } all the rage now for the long coats that' are worn with 
with a blue skirt; a ficelle-colored velvet, with a cream- } different skirts. The large-patterned brocades, used for 
tinted surah skirt, etc. Some of the striped satins, that come ;; furniture coverings and for curtains in by-gone days, are im. 
for corsages, have the stripes running sideways, in the old } mensely popular for these coats. I cannvt say that theso 
style that used to be called bayadere; but these patterns are ; showy materials and bright colors are either becoming or 
extremely unbecoming, except to a very long-waisted thin $ in good taste; but they are the fashion, and that is sufficient, 
figure. The latest combination in these materials isa series ; Light lady's cloths, figured with birds or animals on palo- 


of black, brown, and yellow stripes, called “rattlesnake,” 
and really it is ugly enough to it that 

tile.» I do not recommend, I only chronicle it. All these 
various fancy corsages are worn in demi-toilette, or for street 
wear, being inappropriate for full dress. 

Some very handsome combinations are shown in black 
watered silk, colored satin, and black Spanish lace, for fall 
visiting and reception-dresses. The deep corsage of watered 
silk has an under-vest of the satin, just showing beneath the 
border of the waist in front. The skirt is of satin, composed 
of a series of plaited flounces, over each of which falls a 
flounce of heavy black Spanish lace. Rose-pink and rose- 
crimson are the colors most frequently employed for the 
satin skirts. Sometimes, a vivid scarlet flounce, with a 
Spanish lace one over it, alternates with a black plaited one, 
the corsage being in black satin. 

Lace parasols, either covered with ruffles of Spanish or 
Chantilly lace; or with the cover made entirely of Spanish 
lace over cglored: satin, are much in vogue this fall. For 
very dressy: occasions, a parasol in cream silk, covered with 
white dotted net, put on full, and edged with white lace, is 
extremely pretty. Umbrellas for ladies’ use are of medium 
size, the handles being perfectly plain and smooth, and in 
live ivory, with the owner’s initials or monogram in colored 
letters at the top. Showy handles are no longer in vogue. 
A tiger’s claw, set transversely, and tipped with gold, is 
considered a very stylish handle, and is assuredly a very 
costly one, 

Some of the new styles for making skirts are very novel 
and effective. One that I saw lately, in pale-blue satin-surah, 
was composed of three large transverse puffs, which covered 
the whole skirt from the waist to a point midway between 
the knee and the hem. From the lowest puff, fell a full 
gathered flounce of the pale-blue surah, embroidered with 
dark-blue. Underneath this flounce, to finish the skirt, were 
set three very narrow plaitings of the surah. The corsage 
to be worn with this skirt was a deep basque, in solid dark- 
blue brocade, matching in hue the embroidery on the 
flounce. Another skirt, in black surah, had the front 
breadth covered with five plaited flounces, which met side 
panels in kilt-plaiting, These in their turn met full drap- 
eries, which covered the back of the skirt, 

We are threatened, for the coming season, with a deluge 
of what is known as “porcelain goods;” that is to say, the 
styles and ornamentation of different kinds of chinaware, 
reproduced in silks and cashmeres. The first of these pat- 
terns was shown in batistes and muslins, during the latter 





ficelle-color, figured all over with hunting-dogs in full ery, 
in black silk. The full draperies of the overskirt arg 
caught up at one side with a miniature hunting-horn in 
silver. E have also seen a dark-red cashmere, figured gl] 
over with little black demons: this latter material is to be’ 
used for dressing-gowns, Black and silver swallows, on a 

> pale-blue ground, form a much more elegant and tasteful 

device, 

‘All sorts of soft rich-looking materials will be in vogue 


| tinted grounds, are worn as costumes, The latest one ig jy 


for bonnets during the coming winter, velvets and plushes 

predominating, with felts for undress occasions. Even vel. 
{ vet strings, and flowers in shaded velvets, will be usol, 

Dark colors for bonnets and hats will bo the most fashici-" 

able, the rich Marie Louise blue promising’ to be much 
3 liked in combination with copper-color. 


Lucy H. Hooren, 





CHILDREN’S FASHICNS. 


Fig. 1.—Boy’s Suit, or Brown Heatuer Sraipep Wootsy, 
The trousers are short, and buttoned at the side. ‘The 
3 platted blouse has a deep collar, and is bound with braid, or 
may be finished by machine-stitching. 
Fig. u.—Sryuisu Mant1g, ror a Litriz Giri. The under 
part is a plain paletot, without sleeves, and the cape is 
; slightly draped at the centre of the back with rosettes. This 
3 garment may be made of any colored cloth or flannel, but 
is exceptionally pretty if made of some Scotch plaid. Straw 
hat, trimmed with surah silk, to match the mantle in color. 
Fig. 11.—A Lrrriz Grey's Avtvmn Coat, or Gray Pia, 
$ It is laid in plaits back and front, and has shirrings at the 
waist. A beltds attached where the shirrings begin. There 
is a double collar, large pockets, and deep cuffs. Gray straw 
hat, trimmed with an ostrich feather. 





OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 

After many urgent requests, we some time since established a 
Purchasing Agency, and encouraged by the substantial recogni- 
tion that has followed our efforts to meet the wants of persons 
wishing the best selected. goods from the EASTERN MARKETS, at the 
LOWEST PRICES, we again call attention to our unsurpassed at 
vantages for supplying. EVERYTHING used in the HOUSE, to the 
entire of all who favor us with their orders, Special 


tof, 





part of the summer, crowding out the large P. d 

flowers that were all the rage at the beginning of the season. 
Ladies showed themselves at the races, or at the watering- 
places, in Kate Greenaway gowns, all printed with little 
boys and girls in early English costumes, or in the Zoological 
Garden costumes, all overrun with elephants, and tigers, 
and lions, and dromedaries, or with Chinese-patterned mus- 
lins, reproducing the scenery and personages of the old blue 
willow-patterned ware. Now we are to have the Wedge- 
wood cashmere, a dark-blue ground with the Wedgewood- 
ware personages and borders embroidered thereon in white 
silk. These are robe-dresses, and will not be very expensive. 
The same cannot be said of the new chené silks, that are to 
reproduce the blue-and-white and pink-and-white porce- 
lains, nor the rich brocades, which, on a groundwork of 


attention is given to every article bought; and the list includes 
Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Children’s Wear, Wedding Outfits, 
Infants’ Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday, and Birthday Presents, etc. 

The advantages gained by all persons sending their orders to 
our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large number 
who have been served since it has been established, in the saving 
of money, time, and trouble. 

Samples furnished, only on receipt of 25 cents, Circulars are 
free to any one writing for them, containing full particulars, and 
mode of doing business. Remember all are served, not only our 
subscribers, but any one else in want of goods or wearing apparts 
Address'all communications for owr Purchasing Agency to 

MRS. MARY THOMAS, 
P. 0. BOX 1626, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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R. H. MACY & CO. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 





14th Street, oth Avenue, & 13th Street, New York City. 





This cut: presents a view of a section of our store facing Sixth Avenue, as seen from the main 
siaircase on the right of the Fourteenth Street entrance, showing a number of Departments on the 
right of the passage in the following order: First—Fans, Jewelry, Vienna and Leather Goods, a choice 
assortment of both Foreign and Domestic manufacture. Second—Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods. 
This is a large department, and everything in this line may be found here, from the medium to the 
highest priced goods. Dress and unlaundried shirts, made in our own manufactory, a specialty. 
Third—Ladies’ and Children’s Hosiery and Merino Underwear; great care is exercised in the seléction 
of these goods, and a full assortment, from the ordinary domestic to the finest imported, is kept 
constantly in stock. 

Fourth—Ladies’ Linen Handkerchiefs (mostly our own importation), also Collars and Cuffs, made 
in our manufactory on the premises. 

Fifth—A most choice and desirable line of real and imitation Laces, and made-up lace goods, the 
latter from our own work-rooms. 

Sixth—White Goods Department. With our superior facilities for purchasing abroad, we can 
confidently say that this assortment is second to none in this country, both as to quality and prices. 

Seventh—Worsteds, Embroideries, Fringes, Buttons, etc., a large variety, 

Eighth—A small section of artistic China. 

Ninth—Shoe Department. This is a store in itself; we carry an immense stock of all the latest 
styles, purchase directly from the manufacturers, and are enabled to fill all orders promptly and at the 
lowest margin of profit, 

Returning on the left side of passage shown, may be seen the main staircase on Thirteenth Street 
endofstore then Telegraph Office, Mail Desk, and lastly a section of our large Notion Department. 

Catalogues mailed free, and orders by mail filled with promptness and dispatch. 


C. B. Wesster, t si Mads 
J.B. Wares, y? rm R. H. MACY & CO. 
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Can now grasp afortune. Outfit worth 
$10 free. KIDEOUT & CO., 10 
Barclay Street, New York. 
INNY MEN. “Wells’ Health Renewer” restores 
health and vigor, cures Dyspepsia, $1. At Druggists. 
40 Large Chromo Cards, no two alike, with name, 10 
cents Postpaid. G. L. Reep & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 
4 Large New Chromos. No two alike, with name, 10 
{ Nassau Carp Oo., Nassau, N. Y. 
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We have lately purchased a bankrupt stock of Watches 
and Jewelry, which we shall offer in our catalogue at about 
half the usual prices. As the stock is very largo, and we 
wish to turn it into money quickly, we have determined, in 
order to arouse public interest and secure applications ‘for 
our Fete ew of fine goods, to make an offer of a polid 
Gold Hunting-Case Watch at a price much’ below 
the cost of production. Our offer is to send by registered 
mail (carefully packed) a SOLID GOLD H G- 
CASE WATCH, beautifully engraved, nickel 
movement, warranted a time-keeper, on 
receipt of only $13.87. 

This is a startling offer, and one that cannot be made by 
any other firm, as the actual cost of the watches in Switzer- 
land is about twice the price we ask for them. It must be 
taken advantage of at once, ifat all. We make it only t 
secure customers for our other goods, catalogue of whieh 
will be sent to each purchaser. If anyone on receiving the 
watch be dissatisfied, it can be returned at once, and the 
money will be refunded. We sell all od aged on this con- 
dition, and have the largest jewelry e of any house in 
America. To those who wish to see the watch before buying, 
we offer to send C. O. D., if one dollar is sent on account, as 
& guarantee of the express charges; the balance can be paid 
at the express office when the watch is delivered; privilege 
of examination is given before paying the bill. if ordered 
Cc. Q. D., however, the’ customer must pay all express 
charges, including reburn of money. We do not makes 
penny on this watch, and cannot incur any expense beyond 
that of postage, which is provided for in the price named, 
$13.87.. Every watch is put up in a beautiful satin and 
velvet-lined morocco case. 


We send a HEAVY ROLLED- 
GOLD OPERA or LONG CHAIN 
with the watch, on the receipt of $3.00 


additional ; either of the above chains 


— ,| will give complete satisfaction, as they are extremely hand- 


some, and elegantly finished; the opera chain has two 
hanging golden tassels with slide, set in either sax’, 





garnet, or cameo. Send money by registered 
office money-order, or draft on Philadelphia, VA 
this magazine. Address plainly, J. A. V 
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ASHER CO., Erie, Pa. 


SENT.CaFeL | £y BULBS 


Address, American Mfg. Ks Vea i sl 
Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 7 ‘ FALL PLANTING, 


BRATY’S GROANS, 21 errs, $90. Plan SIRE wr. 
running day and night. a” 


fen, Address, L F. BEATTY, Washington, WN. 


A Year and — to Agents. Outfit Free. 
$] 1 _ Address P. 0. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 


»f\ Superb Chromos, Rich and Rare Designs, with name —% ‘ 
Hi) enri0 cont” VARN & 00, Fair Haven, Conn HE Aut feed Pe Bhan ah GUIDE 
eae egg RO utuinn number 
8 eo rere ty ee ce SOc. Sameee containing @ full list of Bulbs for Fall Planting, and 
cud CO., Jersey City, N. J. Flowers for the House, with descriptions of Hyacinths, 


UPERFLUOUS HAIR. Madame Wambold’s Specific | Tulips, Lilies, and all Bulbs and Seeds for Fall Planting in 

permanently removes Superfinous hair without I | the Garden, just published, and free to all on application. 
the skin. Send for a circular. Madame Wambold, Customers who ordered Bulbs last fall will receive it with- 
Sawyer Street, Boston, Mass. out applying. JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


EQUAL TO “HELEN'S BABIES.”—PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


THE ANNALS OF A BABY 


SHOWING HOW IT WAS NAMED—THE BABY’S FIRST GIFTS—HOW THE BABY 
WAS NURSED—THE BABY’S FIRST PARTY—THE BABY’S LIFE, Ete. 


Price in Paper Cover, 50 Cents; or in Morocco Cloth, Gilt and Black, $1.00. 


THE “HELEN’S BABIES” SERIES. 


Price 50 Cents each in Paper Cover, or $1.00 each in Morocco Cloth. 


HELEN’S BABIES. By John Habberton. HELEN’S BABIES. By 
author of Mrs. Mayburn’s Twins.’’ With Illustrated Cover and Portraits. 
THE ANNALS OF A BABY. Fully equal to “‘Helen's Babies.”" By Mrs. 
Sarah Bridges Stebbins. THE ANNALS OF A BABY. 
MRS. MAYBURN’S TWINS. 2y John Habberton, author of ‘Helen’s 
Babies.”” With Illustrated Cover. MRS. MAYBURN’S TWINS. 
BERTHA’S BABY. Filly equal to ‘Helen's. Babies.’ With Illustrated 
_ Cover and Portraits. BERTHA’S BABY. 


WE" Copies of any one or more of the above four works will be sent to any one, to any address, at 
once, post-paid, on remitting the retail price of the ones wanted to the Publishers, 


fT. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BE WANTED .— Agents ‘and Canvassers in every town and village, to engage in selling the 
above books, who will be supplied with the four books, assorted to suit themselves, by the dozen, 25, 50, 
W400 copies at atime, at half price, cash with order, All can make money selling the above books. 
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‘ buttons 
AGENTS Exclusive Serritocy. Retail rice $4 00. . Ageate: spample, 97.50, Ae the 
Refer to this paper. ‘Address lowest irculara 
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6 OCTAVES, 22 STOPS, 6 SETS REEDS, 


follows: Sets of 21: 2 Octaves 
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7s, Welsome. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 


BEATTY, wane New Jersey. 





PILES ee 


, Hand & Bouquet Cards, with name, 100. 
50 som Glows, Ma Se, Franklin Pr't'g Co., ee 








‘Newest and Best Varieties. 
Grown. in. Pots and ready for shipment after July 
ortead yf . early will give a good crop next 
‘ew descriptive priced e containing 
fall ¢ cultural directions mailed free. 


Address, ELLWANGER .& mg al 
Rochester, N. Y. 





DONT DIE in the house. “Rough on Rats.” 
out rats, mice, flies, roaches, bedbugs. 15 cents, 


Clears 





100 CARDS FREE! = 


Acknowledged the best pack éver produced. No oncelse 
has them. Send us 10 cts. for our New Price-List and 
Illustrated Catalogue, and we will print your name 
on 100 of the handsomest cards you ever saw FREE, in- 
cluding Feather ‘Series, Verse Cards, Unique 
Marine Views, etc., all in brilliant colors, on heavy 
cardboard. Watches, Gold Rings, Silver Ware, 
Novelties, etc., given as miums. Agents’ Complete 
Sample Book, 25. cents. nducements to Agents un- 
equaled. Printers and Dealers supplied with blank 
cards, STEVENS BROS,, Northford, Conn. 











yf Can secure permanen ent with 
ie oe Sai ee 


Address, Queen Suspender Co., Cincinnati, 0 











SEPA GUMLOTYs 


Cold Medal, Paris, (878. 
The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 332, 


351, 170, and his other styles. 
Sold throughout the World, 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR OCTOBEB. HAT. 

































































FALL CLOAK: BACK AND FRONT. 



































WALKING-DRESSES FOR THE FALL. 














NEW STYLE HOUSE-BRESS: BACK AND FRONT. 



































FALL STYLES FOR HOUSE-DRESSES. 
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HANDKERCAIEF END. NECK-TIE, IN MODERN POINT-LACE, 
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SMALL TABLE-CLOTH. NAMES FOR MARKING. 








IN THE GLOAMING. 


As Published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1007 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 








Words by mata § ORRED. Music by ANNIE FORTESCUE HARRISON. 
ante. 


the gloam - ing oh, my dar - ling! 
the gloam - ing oh, my dar - ling! 


when the lights are dim and low— the qui - et 
think not bit + ter - ly of mel Ipassed a- 


shad - ows fall - ing, soft - ly come and soft - 
way in si- lence, left you one - ly, set 





IN THE GLOAMING. 
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When the winds are sob - bing — faint - ly with a gen - tle 


what had been could 


For my heart was crushed with long - ing, 





























youthink of me andlove me, 
was best to leave you thus, dear, 





did once long 
you and best 





best to leave you thus, you and best 



































NEW STYLE FALL BONNETS AND HAT. 


























